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Meet  Bob  Greene 

of  the  Ch^c^Lgo  Sun-Times: 


He  sees 
what  maizes 
common  man 
uncommon 

Bob  Greene  is  a  young  reporter  whos^  lively  yarns  about  overlooked  people, 
places  and  events  make  him  a  favorite  with  readers  of  all  ages. 

In  an  era  of  the  mechanized  and  the  computerized,  Greene  writes  with  deep 
human  insight  about  the  people  who  do  not  make  front  page  news;  the  black 
boy  standing  alone  and  crying  on  a  subway  platform,  the  sleazy  flack  for  a 
rock  and  roll  group,  or  the  little  old  lady  he  met  on  the  street. 

His  talent  for  spotting  and  capturing  the  drama  of  everyday  life  makes  Bob 
Greene  an  outstanding  reporter-at-large.  He  is  another  reason  why  the 
Sun-Times  is  called  “The  Bright  One.” 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Don’t 

go 

offset 

cocked! 


Let  Copley  News  Service  help  you  bypass  costly  typesetting, 
editing  and  head-writing.  CNS,  the  fastest  growing  news 
syndicate  in  the  nation,  makes  it  easy  for  your  editorial  and 
production  departments  by  providing  you  with  dozens  of 
interesting  features  and  interpretives  ready  to  shoot  and  print. 

The  articles  are  headlined,  proofed  and  justified. 

Ready  to  go  with  no  effort  but  a  littie  paste-up.  Stories  are 
set  10V2  ems,  squared  off  in  harmonious  packages  and 
sent  to  you  on  high  contrast  stock.  Many  come  with 
high-quality  glossy  and  pre-screened  art,  another  money  saver. 

You  save  money  by  eliminating  all  those  operations. 

You  add  readership  because  what  you  get  is  timeiy, 
interesting  and  of  a  variety  designed  to  appeal  to  all. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  A  take-a-iook 
costs  you  nothing  but  could  save  you  plenty. 

Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 


P.O.  Box  190/San  Diago,  Calif.  92112 

Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diago/Phone  714-234-0191 /Telex  695041 


When  a  Newspaper  Subscribes  to  Family  Weekly 

Everybody  Wins 

Readers — Ad  Staffers — Circulators — Editors — Business  Managers — Publishers 

Newspapers  gain  new  linage 
and  advertising  revenue; 
advertising  salesmen 
earn  valuable  awards 

In  1971  Family  Weekly’s  year-around  advertising  space 
sales  promotion  program,  “TRIP”  (Tie-in  Retail  Incen¬ 
tive  Program)  stimulated  the  purchase  by  retailers  of 
more  than  5,000,000  r.o.p.  lines  in  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  unique  Family  Weekly  merchandising  tool 
resulted,  thus,  in  more  than  $1,000,000.  revenue  for 
the  papers  tied  in  with  national  brand  name  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Family  Weekly.  Due  to  this  linage,  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers’  space  salespeople  received  from 
Family  Weekly  prize  points  redeemable  for  about 
$40,000,  in  their  choice  of  quality  merchandise.  (More 
than  2,100  newspapermen  and  women  are  enrolled  in 
the  Family  Weekly  tie-in  program.) 

Newspapers  gain  new  readers; 
circulators  win 
valuable  awards 

In  1971  Family  Weekly’s  “Circulation  Bonanza”  pro¬ 
gram  stimulated  nationwide  participation  by  circulation 
managers  and  their  staffs,  who  shared  approximately 
$40,000.  in  awards.  They  included  trips  to  Europe  and 
Hawaii,  prize  watches,  and  many  other  desired  mer¬ 
chandise  items.  (Almost  2.500,000  points  were  won  by 
subscribing  newspapers’  personnel — each  point  repre¬ 
senting  a  new  reader.) 


the  weekend  magazine 
thafs  an  integral  part 
of  268  influential  subscribing  newspapers 
MORE  THAN  9,000,000  COPIES  DELIVERED  EVERY  WEEK-END 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  Family  Weekly,  phone  or  write 
the  magazine’s  publisher  relations  representative  in  your  area. 


Editors  were  pleased  at  the  vital,  varied  content  and 
colorful  graphics  of  Family  Weekly,  and  its  increasing 
size.  More  and  more  readership  surveys  indicated  that 
Family  Weekly  was  the  best-read  section  in  subscribing 
newspapers.  Business  managers  liked  the  improved  cash 
flow  induced  by  more  advertising  and  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  that  Family  Weekly  helped  develop  for  their 
papers.  Publishers  appreciated  the  prestige,  goodwill 
value  and  profit  that  Family  Weekly  helped  enhance. 
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CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHEN  A  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS  announced  its 
decision  that  the  song  “Dixie”  was  not  racially  abusive,  news 
editor  Joe  Cody  of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise  thought 
he’d  run  a  few  bars  of  the  music  along  with  this  page  one 
headline:  “In  Dixieland  I’ll  Take  My  Stand  .  . 

But  the  Enterprise  library  didn’t  have  the  music.  No  other 
hurry-up  source  was  available  for  the  first  edition  deadline. 
Joe  says  that  more  to  be  talking  to  himself  than  anything  else 
(“a  habit  harried  editors  are  apt  to  fall  into”),  he  asked  copy- 
boy  Bill  Carswell,  a  college  freshman,  “Are  you  a  musician?” 
“I  play  eight  instruments.”  “Do  you  know  the  music  to 
‘Dixie’?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well  enough  to  write  it  down?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Write  ’em  to  fit  this!”  ordered  the  editor,  shoving  the 
headline  copy  to  Bill. 

So  Bill  wrote  in  the  proper  key — b-flat  and  four-four  time — 
and  then  dashed  off  to  the  newspaper  artist  and  engraving  de¬ 
partment. 

“News,”  commented  Cody  later  in  his  favorite  saying,  “is 
where  you  find  it.  And  that  goes,  too,  for  copyboys  who  can 
write  music  from  memory  when  you  need  it!” 

♦  *  * 

OUR  DOORS  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  OPEN  TO  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMEN  was  the  policy  proclaimed  by  New  York  campaign 
staffers  for  Senator  McGovern  as  they  took  journalists  on  a 
tour  of  new  headquarters.  Then,  relates  Edward  O’Neill  in  his 
New  York  Daily  News  “City  Hall”  column,  tour  guides  stood 
by  red  faced  as  reporters  had  to  send  an  SOS  to  the  building 
superintendent.  The  front  doors  were  chained  and  locked. 

*  *  * 

SPEAK  FOR  YOURSELVES,  FELLOWS— When  tv  anchor 
men  Harry  Reasoner,  Walter  Cronkite,  and  John  Chancellor 
spoke  for  a  New  York  luncheon  the  other  day  they  admitted 
television  news  was  in  a  “dull  period”,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  account.  Then  they  made  a  generalization  that 
printed  news  too  was  in  a  dull  period. 

That’s  not  the  way  we  see  it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  sweeping 
headlines,  stories,  cartoons,  and  column  debates  on  an  endless 
variety  of  subjects.  For  instance:  The  Telephone  Call  Inter¬ 
view  from  the  (?)  Bahamas,  the  Anderson  Papers,  the  Great 
Stock  Buy,  the  Brown  Egg  Debate,  the  Miami  Dolphins’  Coach¬ 
ing  Staff  Addition,  and  those  fascinating  Daily  Supplements 
from  the  Price  Board.  Then  there  is  a  hint  to  great  things  to 
come  in  the  year  2014  when  the  Warren  G.  Harding  love 
letters  will  be  made  public. 

And  not  only  all  that.  We  had  an  AP  report  out  of  San 
Antonio  that  a  restaurant  there  sports  a  sign,  “Open  Eight 
Days  a  Week.”  Now  that’s  news! 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  LAST  WORD — The  UPI  Washington  bureau  memo  on 
the  coverage  of  presidential  contenders,  carried  this  paragraph : 
“Don’t  forget  the  candidates’  wives  or  husbands.  Try  to  in¬ 
terview  them.  They  are  good  copy  in  themselves  and  frequently 
a  hell  of  a  lot  more  candid  than  their  spouses.” 

*  *  * 

BACK  TO  THE  THESAURUS— Ronald  Maselka,  Buffalo 
Evening  News  man  in  Washington,  counted  the  words  “de¬ 
cide”  or  “decision”  some  17  times  in  the  first  minutes  of 
President  Nixon’s  January  tv  interview  and  was  reminded  of 
a  recent  Presidential  statement,,  “My  strong  point  is  not 
rhetoric.”  Ronald  did  give  the  President  credit  for  only  once 
almost  slipping  into  his  favorite,  “Let  me  make  one  thing  per¬ 
fectly  clear.”  So  the  News  head  man  wrote:  “A  Word  in 
Orator  Nixon’s  Ear:  His  Rhetoric  Isn’t  Perfectly  Clear.”  To 
be  perfectly  fair,  “to  decide”  may  give  the  President  as  much 
trouble  as  “to  say”  gives  newswriters.  One  day.  Catch-lines 
counted  some  30  “says”  and/or  “saids”  in  5  pages  of  sub¬ 
mitted  copy. 

*  *  * 

TYPE  THIEF — In  Cararu,  Brazil,  the  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  shut  down  temporarily  because  a 
burglar  stole  all  the  type. 
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JANUARY 

24-2^— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

28-29 — ^Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice'  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 
seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

4- 5— Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Association  workshop.  Racine  Motor 
Inn,  Racine. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Admiral  Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile',  Ala. 
10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

12- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Telephone 
School.  Ramada  Inn,  Alexandria,  La. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  NY. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

18- 19 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 
l8-2(^Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago. 

19 -  Copper  State  Press  Association  and  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  region  10.  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

20- 22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 

conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24-26 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn, 
Perrysburg. 

24- 2^— Georgia  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  Athens,  Ga. 

25- 27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

25- 27 — ^Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

8-10— Gulf  Coast  Press  Association.  Oasis  Motor  Hotel,  Bay  City,  Tex. 

11- 12 — Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

12- 14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel,  Washington. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

16- 18 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
&  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

17 —  Michigan  Associated  Press  City  Editors  Association.  Detroit  Press 
Club,  Detroit. 

17-19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 
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sales  totals! 


New  Orleans  Retail  Trading  Zone 

WHERE  EBI  IS  WELL  OVER  $5-BILLION 


Sales 

New  Orleans 

%  ( 

Categories 

RTZ  Totals 
(000) 

La.  Totals 

Gen.  Merchandise  .  .  .  . 

$  548,134  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  .  54% 

Food . 

$  735,792  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  52% 

Drug . 

$  99,331  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  51% 

Retail . 

Furniture  —  Household, 

$2,781,370  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  50% 

Appliance . 

$  123,888  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  50% 

Automotive . 

$  432,068  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  45% 

Effective  Buying  Income 

is  $5,009,431,000  or  51% 

of  the  La.  Total.  The  RTZ  Population  is 

1,754,400 

(47%)  and  is  distributed 
(48%). 

among  512,600 

households 

SOURCE  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 

JULY  10  1971 

You  tap  the  virtual  half-a-state  sales  potential 
with  ONE  newspaper  buy  when  you  schedule  in 
The  Times-Picayune  /  States-Item.  They  score 
89'f  of  the  Metro  Area  households,  in  daily  com¬ 
bination,  and  The  Times-Picayune  on  Sundays 
scores  74'  (  households. 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  METRO  AREA 
PRODUCES 

70 7o 

OF.  N.  O.  RTZ  SALES! 

Tell  Newhouse  Newspapers  you  want  the  news¬ 
paper  reader-response  that  boosts  those  sales 
totals  day-by-day  as  it  has  for  years  and  schedule 
here. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  and  THE  STATES-ITEM 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY  WEEKDAY  EVENINGS 

REPRESENTED  BY  NEWH  0-U  SE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  end  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averase  net  paid  June  80,  1971 — 26,627 
Renewal  Rate— 76.09% 


Free  press/fair  trial  revival 

Just  when  it  seemed  that  the  controversy  over  free  press/ fair  trial 
was  simmering  down,  after  lengthy  discussions  between  leading  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  press  and  bar,  the  whole  pot  is  boiling  again. 

There  have  been  several  cases  where  judges  have  closed  their 
courtrooms  to  press  and  public  on  the  theory  that  they  are  protecting 
the  defendants’  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  the  juries  from  possible 
prejudicial  publicity.  It  is  a  dangerous  expediency  and  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  are  trying  in  the  courts  to  get  higher  court  rulings  even  though 
the  cases  involved  have  been  terminated. 

Another  chapter  was  written  in  Chicago  this  week  when  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  threatened  newspapers  with  $l,000-per-day  fines 
if  their  stories  about  a  bribery  trial,  over  which  he  was  presiding, 
caused  him  to  declare  a  mistrial.  It  sounds  like  the  judge  is  lookir^ 
for  an  excuse  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  contempt  jxiwer  raising  its 
ugly  head  again. 

Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  press/bar  honeymoon  that 
seemed  so  promisiiig  more  than  a  year  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  those 
press/ bar  committees  to  go  back  into  session  again  to  clear  the  air. 
Those  incidents  feed  on  themselves,  proliferate,  and  there  is  great 
danger  of  further  deterioration  in  press/bar  relations. 

Engine  of  the  market  place 

“To  spend  advertising  money  lavishly  in  television  and  to  stop 
at  the  point  closest  to  where  buyer  and  retail  seller  meet  is  like  run¬ 
ning  back  a  kickoff  90  yards  and  then  fumbling  the  ball,’’  says  Jim 
Gediman,  president  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

“Economic  life  is  organized  around  the  market  place,  around  the 
consumer.  The  engine  of  the  market  place  is  the  newspaper.’’ 

How  right  he  is.  These  remarks  to  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  are  bolstered  by  the  plans  of  a  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  executives  known  as  “Citizens  for  a  New  Prosjierity.’’  Headed 
by  a  magazine  publisher — Hobart  Lewis  of  Reader’s  Digest — this 
group  is  trying  to  organize  newspaper  publishers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  to  mount  a  nationwide  “Buy  Now’’  retail  promotion  this  spring 
to  help  Ixxrst  the  U.S.  economy.  The  idea  was  originated  by  the 
newspapers  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  where  a  three-day  “Confidence  Days’’ 
event  was  conducted  last  fall.  It  was  so  successful  there  is  no  rea.son 
why  it  shouldn’t  work  on  a  national  basis. 

Why  newspaper  and  newspaj>er  advertising?  Because,  as  Jim  Godi- 
man  says,  “the  engine  of  the  market  place  is  the  newspajier.’’ 

Battle  of  the  sexes 

It  was  going  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  “Women’s  Lib’’  is  now 
confronted  with  a  counter  organization  called  “The  .Society  for  the 
Emancipation  of  the  American  Male,”  headed  by  a  newspaperman. 

Major  complaint:  A  newspaper  that  has  a  Women’s  Department 
and  not  a  Men’s  Department  is  in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Add  a  Men’s  Section  to  the  newspaper,  or  drop  the  Women’s  Section, 
is  the  dictum. 

More  fun  and  games!  The  next  move  will  come  from  Women’s 
Lib  w’hich  won’t  accept  this  logic  lying  down. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers* 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
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Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 
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letters 

FREE  OR  PAID 

What’s  James  Leonard’s  big  beef  (E&P 
January  1)?  He  decided  to  publish  a  free 
newspaper  and  the  paid  newspapers 
wouldn’t  let  him  join  their  association. 
Tough.  They  got  sore  at  me  12  years  ago 
when  I  said  national  advertising  was  a  lost 
cause  for  small  newspapers  and  stopped 
paying  them  agency  commissions.  If  Mr. 
Leonard  and  I  had  been  professional  men 
and  tried  our  heresies,  we’d  both  be  out  of 
business.  As  it  is,  our  views  have  brought 
us  nothing  but  small  stigma  and  large 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  gone  the  free  route 
and  I’ve  gone  the  paid  route.  This  weekly 
newspaper  has  18,000  paid  circulation  ($6 
per  year  and  15^  newstand)  in  a  town  of 
6,700  and  a  county  of  52,000.  We  average 
55  pages  and  70%  advertising.  With  91% 
coverage  of  our  county,  we  neither  fear 
the  free  papers  nor  intend  to  become  one. 
After  all,  why  give  it  away  when  you  can 
sell  it? 

Yet  I  certainly  hope  Mr,  Leonard  is 
wrong  in  his  belief  that  most  newspaper¬ 
men  think  a  free  newspaper  is  a  dirty  way 
to  make  a  living.  Because  if  it  is  the  wave 
of  the  future,  as  he  predicts.  I’m  going  to 
get  right  in  there  and  start  swimming  with 
him. 

Bob  Myers 

Publisher,  Lapeer  (Mich.)  County  Press. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  GUIDE 

The  recent  big  flaps  assailing  reporters 
for  identifying  Dr.  Kissinger  as  the  source 
for  sensitive  news  statements  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  need  for  oiHcials  to  clarify  the 
kinds  of  news  concepts  they  are  projecting. 

Our  MRI  Communications  Manual, 
widely  used  throughout  industry,  itemizes 
the  variety  of  news  approaches  which  can 
be  used  in  communications. 

Possibly  a  review  of  this  check-list 
might  help  oiRcials  to  know  just  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  “release”  news: 


When  reading  for  quality  control,  the 
communicator  must  first  determine  what 
“kind”  of  copy  is  being  used.  Typical 
“kinds”  include  for  the  most  part,  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

The  “Observers  Report"  of  an  action  or 
event,  by  an  “eye-witness”. 

The  “Testimony"  —  before  an  official 
body,  court.  Congress,  etc.  usually  “priv¬ 
ileged”. 

.The  “Complete  Record"  from  previously 
printed  data  or  events. 

The  “Copy  of  the  Record" — from  an  of¬ 
ficially  filed  report. 

The  “Background"  Story — by  an  author¬ 
ity,  but  either: 

A.  “on  the  Record” — 

B.  “off  the  Record” — unattributed. 

The  “Leak",  not  attributed  to  a  person. 

The  “Complete  Text",  distributed  for 
news  use. 

The  “Summary",  distributed  for  news 
use. 

The  “Digest,"  compiled  by  the  reporter. 

The  “News  Release,"  or  “hand-out”,  by 
an  agent,  office,  by  mail,  etc. 


The  “Press  Conference"  Statement,  told 
to  a  group  of  reporters  or  editors. 

The  “Question  and  Answer"  Response. 

The  “Excerpt"  Quotation,  or  partial  re¬ 
port. 

The  “Technical  Article",  complete.  A 
Thesis  or  dissertation. 

The  “Precis" — gist  of  the  statement. 

The  “Official  Release" — dated,  ready  to 
use. 

The  “Unofficial  Release" — dated — “It  is 
reported  from  usually  reliable  sources.” 

The  “Interpretation",  “as  interpreted  by”. 

The  “Advance"  Story — “It  is  expected 
that.” 

The  “Spokesman"  Story — attributed  to  a 
group. 

The  “Think  Piece" — it  is  believed  that.” 

The  “Fact  Sheet" — recapitulation  of  usa¬ 
ble  facts. 

The  critical  question  is — “What  Kind” 
of  a  story  is  it.  How  much  is  “Propaganda." 

Hartley  W.  Barclay 
Executive  Director,  Management  Research 

Institute,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

LOPSIDED 

Nine  men  were  quoted  in  your  lopsided 
story,  “Who’ll  have  the  last  word  for  style: 
Mr/Miss/Ms?”  by  Lenora  Williamson 
(E&P  January  8).  On  the  other  hand,  only 
one  woman  was  identified  by  name.  Her 
opinion,  however,  challenged  the  opposi¬ 
tion  beautifully.  She  said:  “Does  it  make 
(a  woman)  any  less  of  a  person  to  be  a 
Miss,  or  any  more  of  one  to  be  a  Mrs.? 
Can  you  .  .  .  give  me  any  rational  reason, 
with  back-up  arguments,  why  men  are  al¬ 
ways  Mr.,  whether  single  or  married?” 

Ms.  is  good  style.  It  makes  sense.  It  will 
solve  problems  of  title  for  copy  editors.  It 
will  eliminate  reader  speculation  over  an 
irrelevant  point. 

Like  women’s  suffrage,  admission  to  all¬ 
male  colleges,  and  professional  respect, 
Ms.  will  come  in  time.  Meanwhile,  some  of 
us  will  count  on  E&P  to  tell  us  all  the  news 
about  newspapers.  Especially,  tell  us  when . 
and  where  the  joint  style  committee  of  the 
wire  services  will  meet.  And  how  many  men 
are  on  the  committee? 

Harriette  Rhawn  Behringer 
Portland,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

BECKONING 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
you  have  just  set  a  new  world’s  record. 
You  managed  to  shoot  down  two — count 
’em,  two — members  of  the  Beck  family,  not 
only  in  one  edition  but  on  the  very  same 
page! 

In  your  January  8  issue  you  carry  a 
story  about  United  Features  acquiring  cer¬ 
tain  features,  columns  and  personnel  of 
Bell  McClure — but  omit  mentioning  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Marilyn  Beck’s  “Hollywood 
Hotline,”  which  goes  to  some  300  papers. 

On  the  very  same  page  you  run  a  smaller 
item  about  a  scheduled  reunion  for  alumni 
of  the  late,  lamented  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
News  and  name  the  committee  responsible 
— but  omit  mentioning  me,  the  chairman. 

As  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the 
Beck  Anti-Neglect  League,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  omissions.  Please 
do  not  ignore  us  Becks.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  cannot  stand  it’s  ignorance. 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  Roger  Beck 


MR.  PRESIDENT 

Newspapers  and  the  broadcast  media 
should,  I  believe,  carefully  consider  the 
respectful  policy  of  adding  the  prefix 
“Mr.”  when  they  refer  to  the  President 
by  name.  This  was  common  practice  30 
years  ago,  and  it  would  make  good  sense 
again  today. 

Editorial  cartoonists,  too,  should  re¬ 
member  that  while  it  is  fair  to  be  critical 
of  policies,  it  is  not  necessarily  fair  to 
attack  the  individual  who  is  the  head  of 
state  for  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  elected  by  the  people  to  guide  its 
destiny. 

The  danger  of  unrelenting  and  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  disrespect  towards  the 
Chief  Executive  is  that  a  void  is  created 
into  which  some  hoodlum  like  Fidel  Castro, 
Hitler  or  perhaps  even  a  George  Meany 
might  step  to  disgrace  civilization  and 
America. 

E.  V.  W.  Jones 

»  *  * 

LITTLE  PEOPLE 

For  the  information  of  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors:  While  working  on  a  story  about  the 
Little  People  of  America,  Examiner  staffer 
Harry  Johanesen  learned  from  a  spokes¬ 
man  that  the  term  “midget,”  applied  to 
persons  of  short  stature  outside  show  busi¬ 
ness,  is  a  pejorative.  According  to  the 
spokesman,  Richard  LaRussa,  they  much 
prefer  “little  people”  or  “dwarfs.”  He  said 
“dwarfs”  is  appropriate  medically  and  sci¬ 
entifically  for  any  of  the  70  forms  of  dwarf¬ 
ism;  “midget,”  he  said,  is  a  circus  term 
that  most  dwarfs  find  offensive.  The  or¬ 
ganization,  incidentally,  does  more  than 
sponsor  social  gatherings;  it  assists  parents 
of  children  who,  as  “little  little  people,” 
find  problems  in  adjusting  to  a  world  for 
big  people. 

San  Francisco  Lynn  Ludlow 


Short  Takes 

(The  football  player),  who  is  a  televi¬ 
sion  during  the  off-season,  was  named 
the  center  on  the  All-AFC  team  ...  — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

*  *  « 

Police  were  sent  to  the  residence  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  by  an  anonymous  caller 
who  said  she  was  threatening  to  kill  her 
living  room  ...  —  Detroit  News. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Nixon  was  wearing  a  bright  green 
cat  and  blue  scarf. — Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen,  Tex. 

*  *  « 

The  Coast  Guard  said  the  trawler’s  41 
crewmen  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Stoikij,  the  Soviet  ocean-going  tub  that 
has  accompanied  the  the  trawler  since  the 
collision. — New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  magazine  used  the  photo  in  its 
March  1971  issue  .  .  .  Under  the  picture 
was  a  captain. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Has  there  ever 
when  we 


been  a  time 
didn't  have  problems? 


Little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  this 
country  was  torn  apart  by  a  war  that  turned 
fathers  against  sons,  brothers  against  brothers. 
Yet  we  endured.  Forty  years  ago,  a  depression 
shattered  the  security  of  millions  of  citizens.  Yet 
we  endured.  Today  we’re  facing  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  our  history.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  problem  of  all  is  a  loss  of  faith 
in  our  ability  to  endure. 

In  times  like  these,  newspapers  have  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  the  people.  We, 
at  Knight  Newspapers,  are  very  aware  of  that 
responsibility  as  we  meet  the  day-to-day 
challenge  of  reporting  news  fairly,  fully  and 
honestly.  We  know  that  we  have  a  duty  to  inform 
our  readers  ...  not  to  overwhelm  them.  To  give 
them  all  the  news . . .  and  to  give  it  in  its  proper 
perspective.  That’s  why  we  look  for— and  foster— 
this  sense  of  responsibility  in  our  newspapers. 
And  why  we  provide  an  atmosphere  of  innovation, 
creativity  and  professionalism  to  help  them 
effectively  inform  the  communities  they  serve. 

Life  has  never  been  simple  in  this  country. 
It  never  will  be.  Each  new  generation  will  face  a 
new  set  of  problems.  But  as  long  as  we  sustain 
faith  in  ourselves  as  a  nation,  we  will  not  only 
endure  ...  we  will  prevail. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News.  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph.  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 


“The  New  York  Times  is  my  globe-trotting  friend.  It 
sharpens  my  insight  on  the  world  today  from  Jugs 
Comers,  Ohio,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  regard  it, 
as  do  my  colleagues,  as  a  professional  working  tool 
giving  me  access  in  depth  to  the  people  and  events 
shaping  the  news.” 

Frank  Johnson ,  Managing  Editor 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star 
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INAE;  newspapers  rallied 
for  ads  to  boost  economy 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


How  do  you  beat  a  recession?  With 
newspaper  advertising,  that’s  how.  And  a 
group  of  business  notables,  known  as  the 
Citizens  for  a  New  Prosperity,  are  going 
to  do  just  that  come  this  March. 

The  non-profit  and  non-partisan  organi¬ 
zation,  of  which  Hobart  Lewis,  president 
of  Reader’s  Digest,  is  chairman,  told  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  that  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  proven  sales  pulling  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  the  United 
States  going  on  a  new  period  of  economic 
growth. 

Their  plan  is  to  get  support  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  advertising  salesmen 
in  mounting  a  nationwide  “Buy  Now!” 
retail  promotion  during  the  last  week  of 
March  or  anytime  thereafter  which  is 
convenient.  The  immediate  objective  is  to 
get  newspapers  to  sell  their  local  retailers 
on  running  a  special  section  with  ads  and 
editorial  content  tied  to  a  single  theme, 
“Confidence  Days — Buy  Now.” 

Plan  Worked  in  Syracuse 

Details  of  the  advertising  promotion 
will  be  revealed  Tuesday  (January  25)  at 
a  special  session  of  the  annual  sales  con¬ 
ference  of  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  in  New  Orleans. 
Appropriately,  the  convention  theme  is: 
NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  Keep  the  Wheels 
Turning. 

The  presentation  will  be  handled  by 
Joseph  Danzansky,  president.  Giant  Food, 
and  Ronald  L.  Pilon,  assistant  advertising 
director.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Both  are 
members  of  the  Citizens  for  a  New  Pros¬ 
perity.  Pilon  is  working  full  time  for  the 
organization  during  the  next  60  to  90  days 
and  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  campaign. 

The  idea  for  the  promotion  originated 
with  the  Newhouse  newspapers  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  Herald-Journal,  Post-Standard, 
and  Herald- American.  They  staged  a 
three-day  “Confidence  Days”  event  last 
September  following  President  Nixon’s 
wage-price  control  announcement  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

Endorsed  by  President  Nixon 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  news¬ 
papers  were  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Ap¬ 
preciation  by  President  Nixon  for  their 
“support  of  the  national  program  to  bring 
about  a  new  prosperity.”  The  sales  stimu¬ 
lating  idea  also  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Citizens  for  a  New  Prosperity  which 
decided  to  expand  the  same  program  on  a 
national  basis. 

Here  is  how  the  Syracuse  newspapers 
managed  their  campaign: 

The  newspapers  provided  free  patriotic 


red,  white  and  blue  sales  tags,  window 
banners,  and  sales  clerks  identification 
badges,  emphasizing  “Confidence  Days”. 
In  addition,  special  head  banners  were 
made  available  to  participating  merchants 
for  use  in  their  advertisements  to  assist 
in  promoting  the  event. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  streamer  motif 
was  also  used  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
evening  Herald-Joumal  and  morning 
Post-Standard. 

As  an  extra  stimulant,  the  newspapers’ 
publisher  Stephen  Rogers  donated  a  $500 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  and  retailers  gave 
away  100  prizes  of  merchandise  for 
drawings.  A  total  of  seven  million  coupons 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
100,000  coupons  were  distribute  to  re¬ 
tailers  for  handing  out  to  customers  in 
stores. 

Sales  increases  reported 

Robert  T.  Hennessey,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  newspapers,  said  the  sales 
event  has  been  a  success,  noting  that  sales 
increases  from  retailers  were  ranging  be¬ 
tween  8%  to  10%,  and  larger  than  normal 
traffic  in  stores  that  had  been  feeling  the 
pinch  for  several  months  prior  to  his 
event  was  evident. 

Hennessey,  who  received  a  letter  of 
gratitude  from  President  Nixon,  said  the 
“idea  of  the  ‘Confidence  Days’  event 
brought  spontaneous  action  from  the  local 
retailers  after  the  first  promotion  piece 
hit  their  desks — they  liked  it  and  they 
wanted  it.” 


He  said  116  local  retailers,  including  27 
automobile  dealers,  participated  in  the 
program. 

From  a  linage  standpoint,  Hennessey 
said  the  Herald- Journal  showed  a  24-page 
gain  against  a  year  ago,  and  the  morning 
Post- Standard  ran  22  pages  higher  than 
the  previous  year’s  edition.  The  participat¬ 
ing  auto  dealers,  Hennessey  said,  used 
the  classified  columns  during  the  sales 
period  to  promote  used  cars  under  the 
“Confidence  Days”  banner  for  a  gain  of 
16,733  lines  for  both  papers. 

Package  of  ad  materials 

In  his  letter  addressed  to  Hennessey, 
the  President  said  that  “the  importance  of 
wholehearted  public  cooperation  in  our 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  nation’s  economy 
cannot  be  overemphasized  and  your  cam¬ 
paign  to  encourage  consumer  spending 
represents  a  significant  contribution  to 
this  goal.” 

Hobart  Lewis  wrote  that  the  Syracuse 
promotion  “is  as  fine  and  spontaneous  an 
effort  as  I  have  seen.” 

Pilon  said  that  the  Citizens  for  a  New 
Prosperity  plans  include  a  complete  pack¬ 
age  of  materials  that  newspaper  admen 
can  use  to  get  a  similar  type  of  promotion 
started  in  their  communities.  The  kit,  he 
said,  would  contain  ideas,  mats  of  the 
“Confidence  Day”  theme,  suggested  letters 
to  send  to  retailers,  clip  art,  and  art  work 
for  use  in  printing  up  sales  tags. 

*  *  * 

How  P&G  could  save  $ 

Veteran  Hearst  advertising  sales  execu¬ 
tive  H.  James  Gediman  says  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  making  a  mistake  by  concen¬ 
trating  in  television. 

In  the  keynote  address  to  the  INAE 
prepared  for  delivery  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  Gediman  contends  that  newspapers 
deserve  to  get  a  larger  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  budget. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 


PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIFICATE  of  Appreciation  for  "Confidence  Days”  is  shown  by  Robert  Hennessey, 
advertising  director  of  Syracuse  Newspapers,  to  his  colleagues,  Carl  Sweeney  and  Allen  Kier. 
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INAE  keynote 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


“To  spend  advertising  money  lavishly  in 
television  and  to  stop  at  the  point  closest 
to  where  buyer  and  retail  seller  meet,  is 
like  running  back  a  kickoff  90  yards  and 
then  fumbling  the  ball,”  he  declared. 

“Economic  life  is  organized  around  the 
market  place,  around  the  consumer,”  he 
continued.  “The  engine  of  the  market 
place  is  the  newspaper.  Whether  national 
advertisers  support  the  newspaper  or  not, 
the  fact  is  newspapers  support  them.” 

Gediman  demonstrated  the  overem¬ 
phasis  on  television  advertising  with  sta¬ 
tistics  that  show: 

•  Television  has  77  national  advertisers 
spending  $10  million.  Newspapers  have 
only  5. 

•  The  lowest  on  the  list  of  top  11  tele¬ 
vision  users  is  General  Motors  with  an 
outlay  of  $42  million,  or  a  half  million 
dollars  more  than  the  total  combined  ex¬ 
penditures  of  newspaper’s  top  three  na¬ 
tional  advertisers — General  Motors,  Sea¬ 
grams,  and  Ford. 

•  90'/r  of  newspaper  national  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  are  under  5,000  lines  in  a 
year.  40%  of  national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  does  not  exceed  1000  lines. 

Gediman  proposed  a  plan  that  would 
save  Procter  &  Gamble,  the  No.  1  televi¬ 
sion  and  national  advertiser  about  $35 
million  in  the  first  year  if  it  reinvested 
the  $179,271,000  spent  in  tv  in  newspaper 
advertising. 

By  taking  the  tv  expenditure,  P&G 
could  buy  a  1000-line  ad  7-days  a  week  for 
52  weeks  in  1748  dailies  with  62  million 
circulation  and  586  Sunday  papers  having 
49  million  circulation,  according  to  Gedi¬ 
man. 

With  this  plan,  Gediman  said  Procter  & 
Gamble  would  “reach  every  literate  house¬ 
hold  in  America,”  and  wind  up  with  $35 
million  unspent. 

“Just  that  surplus  alone,”  he  pointed 
out,  “would  make  P&G’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  the  largest  to  appear 
in  newspapers  in  the  year  1970.” 

Gediman  alluded  to  the  fact  P&G  could 
expect  sales  response  to  be  just  as  great 
as  what  television  delivers.  “The  cigarette 
people,”  he  observed,  “are  scratching  their 
chins  in  retrospective  reflection.  They 
moved  from  tv  to  newspapers  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  toward  cigarettes  hardly  designed 
to  stimulate  sales.  They  invested  less  than 
half  as  much  in  newspapers  in  1971  as 
they  poured  into  tv  in  1970 — and  cigar- 
ett  sales  are  up.” 

“With  concentration  of  sales  in  great 
outlets  and  emphasis  on  self  service,  ad¬ 
vertising  must  do  a  higher  portion  of  the 
selling  job  than  ever  before,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

In  closing,  Gediman  offered  this  “one 
minute”  valedictory  to  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen: 

“The  basic  values  in  life  are  simple. 
The  most  enduring  truths  are  startlingly 
plain. 

“To  do  work  that  challenges  one’s  ener¬ 
gies  and  skills — ^to  earn  thereby  the  es¬ 
teem  of  one’s  colleagues,  the  respect  of 
one’s  clients.  But  most  of  all  to  account 
honorably  to  one’s  self  in  that  inner 


cathedral  of  the  conscience  where  each  of 
us  must  privately  answer  to  what  extent 
we  have  repaid  the  faith  and  confidence 
that  this  vocation  entrusts  to  each  of  us. 

“For  we  have  all  kinds  of  people  in  this 
business.  There  are  some  who  belong  to 
the  business  merely  in  the  sense  that  they 
comprise  one  of  its  numbers. 

“But  there  are  enough  in  this  very 
room,  who  adorn  it  and  help  to  raise  it  to 
the  status  of  a  proud  and  instructive  pro¬ 
fession. 

“Give  me  men  who  express  the  full  and 
forthright  power  of  their  passionate  con¬ 
viction — the  contagion  of  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  sheer  sincerity  of  their  belief  in 
the  American  Newspaper.” 

More  Journal  Company 
shares  for  employes 

A  block  of  45,000  shares  of  Journal 
Company  stock  is  being  offered  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  employes.  The  acquisition  would 
raise  the  employe  interest  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
affiliated  companies  to  82.5  percent. 

Employe  participation  in  ownership  be¬ 
gan  in  1937  under  a  stock  trust  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Harry  J.  Grant.  Heirs  to  his  es¬ 
tate,  including  Mrs.  Donald  Abert,  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  Journal  Company, 
and  their  three  children  are  making  the 
additional  shares  available.  The  Grant 
heirs  continue  to  hold  10  percent  of  the 
1.8  million  shares  outstanding.  The  re¬ 
maining  7.5  percent  interest  is  owned  by 
the  estate  of  Faye  McBeath,  a  niece  of  the 
Journal’s  founder,  Lucius  W.  Nieman. 


Only  80  going  to  China 

White  House  press  secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  brought  word  from  Peking  this 
week  that  the  news  contingent  accompa¬ 
nying  President  Nixon  on  his  official  visit 
to  China  next  month  will  be  limited  to 
about  80  people.  This  number,  he  pointed 
out,  would  be  seven  to  eight  times  larger 
than  any  news  group  that  has  gone  to 
China  with  any  other  head  of  state.  About 
2,000  news  media  personnel  have  applied 
for  accreditation  to  make  the  trip.  A  list¬ 
ing  of  those  chosen  will  be  made  public 
soon,  it  was  indicated. 

• 

Reporter  is  charged 
with  impersonation 

Frank  Ashley,  a  reporter  for  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  in  Hazard, 
Kentucky,  has  been  held  in  $1,000  bond  on 
a  charge  he  impersonated  an  attorney  to 
interview  a  prisoner  in  the  Owsley  county 
jail.  The  case  has  been  referred  to  the 
grand  jury. 

Ashley  has  denied  he  posed  as  a  lawyer 
when  he  went  to  talk  with  a  prisoner  who 
had  complained  about  Judge  Elijah  Camp¬ 
bell’s  appointment  of  relatives  to  jobs  in 
the  antipoverty  program.  Campbell  issued 
the  warrant  for  Ashley’s  arrest,  then 
withdrew  from  the  case. 


$160  million  sought 
hy  police  for  libel 

Six  Philadelphia  policemen  this  week 
filed  a  libel  action  against  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  its  executive  editor, 
John  McMullan,  asking  $160  million  in 
punitive  and  compensatory  damages. 

The  six  plaintiffs  originally  filed  the 
class  action  suit  in  behalf  of  all  of  the 
city’s  policemen  in  Federal  Court  but  they 
asked  that  court  to  dismiss  it  without  pre¬ 
judice  because  of  a  question  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  They  filed  the  new  complaint  in  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court. 

Inquirer  attorneys  have  opposed  the 
dismissal  of  the  federal  court  suit  on  the 
ground  it  was  “initiated  in  bad  faith  for 
the  purpose  only  of  harassing  the  defen¬ 
dants  and:  interfering  with  the  constitu¬ 
tionally  protected  rights  of  a  free  press.” 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Knight  news¬ 
paper  last  November  detailed  alleged  in¬ 
stances  of  corruption  in  the  Police  De¬ 
partment. 

• 

Yuma  Sun  captures 
handful  of  awards 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  publisher  of  the 
Yuma  Daily  Sun,  collected  five  award 
plaques  in  the  Better  Newspapers  Contest 
of  the  Arizona  Newspapers  Association. 
In  its  category  (under-30,000  circulation) 
the  Sun  was  cited  for  general  excellence, 
newswriting,  typography,  balanced  news 
coverage  and  editorials. 

Winners  of  community  service  awards 
were  the  Scottsdale  Daily  Progress  and 
the  weekly  Arizona  Record  of  Globe.  Cited 
for  general  excellence  in  the  weekly  field 
were:  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  Green  Val¬ 
ley  News,  and  Phoenix  Valley  News  and 
Views. 

Jonathan  Marshall,  Scottsdale  Prog¬ 
ress,  was  installed  as  new  president  of  the 
association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Scottsdale. 

• 

J-classes  in  evening 

To  afford  news  media  personnel  and 
others  interested  in  the  field  of  journalism 
the  opportunity  to  complete  work  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  field.  Long 
Island  University  Brooklyn  Center’s 
Evening  Program  is  offering  two  three- 
credit  journalism  courses  this  Spring. 
Professor  Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  said  that  cour¬ 
ses  will  be  rotated  each  semester  until  all 
the  department’s  offerings  are  presented. 


Reduces  Gannett  holding 

J,  Warren  McClure,  vicepresident/mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Gannett  Company  recently 
sold  25,000  shares  of  Gannett  common 
stock,  reducing  his  holdings  to  222,873 
shares,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  in¬ 
siders’  transactions. 
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A  $14,000,000  DEAL  which  makes  fhe  Nashville  Banner  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  Group  was  closed  this  week.  Pictured  after  the  signing  of  the 
papers  were:  from  left — James  H.  Armistead,  Banner;  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 


Gannett;  James  G.  Stahiman,  Banner;  Paul  Miller,  Gannett;  Amon  Carter 
Evans,  Nashville  Tennessean;  John  R.  Purcell,  Gannett;  Douglas  H.  Mc- 
Corkindale,  Gannett;  and,  standing,  Vincent  J.  Manno,  Banner  director. 


lowing  directors:  James  G.  Stahiman, 
James  H.  Armistead  and  Kenneth  E.  Mor¬ 
rell  from  the  Banner;  Paul  Miller,  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  John  R.  Purcell,  John  E. 
Heselden  and  J.  Warren  McClure  from 
the  Gannett  Co. 

Banner  representatives  on  the  NPC 
board  are  Stahiman,  Purcell  and  Armis¬ 
tead. 

Mrs.  Silliman  Evans  Sr.,  and  Amon 
Carter  Evans  are  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  which  owns  the 
other  half  interest  in  the  NPC.  The  late 
Silliman  Evans  bought  the  Tennessean  in 
1937  for  $850,000  at  a  receiver’s  auction, 
and  created  NPC  with  the  Banner. 

Nashville  becomes  the  second  Gannett 
acquisition  in  which  it  has  an  interest  in  a 
joint  publishing  arrangement  protected  by 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  The  oth¬ 
er  is  in  Honolulu  where  the  Gannett- 
owned  Star-Bulletin  shares  business  and 
production  operations  with  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 

The  Nashville  Banner  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  are  the  survivors  in  129  years  of 
Nashville  journalism  which  began  with 
the  Nashville  Whig  in  1812.  There  have 
been  14  consolidations. 

Over  the  last  20  years  numerous  offers 
have  been  made  for  the  Banner  or  Ten¬ 
nessean,  or  both,  but  none  of  the  bidders 
has  been  successful.  The  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  made  it  known  in  1959  that  its  pro¬ 
posal  to  pay  $9,500,000  for  both  Nashville 
newspapers  had  been  declined  after  a 
year  of  negotiating. 

The  Gannett  announcement  noted  that 
the  Banner  is  the  first  acquisition  in  1972. 
Last  year  the  Rochester-based  company 
purchased  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  and  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion,  the  Federated  Publications  group 
of  seven  dailies,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  group  of  six  papers  and  the  Fort 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 


Nashville  Banner  is  sold 
to  Gannett  Co.  for  $14  million 


The  95-year-old  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban-  local  autonomy  for  publishers  and  his  long 

ner,  a  Stahiman  family  property  for  79  friendship  with  Gannett  executives  begin- 

jrears,  becomes  the  53rd  member  of  the  ning  with  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Frank  E. 

Gannett  Newspaper  Group  in  a  transac-  Tripp  and  Erwin  Davenport  who  were 

tion  completed  last  weekend.  among  his  allies  during  his  presidency  of 

Purchase  price  of  the  Banner  was  given  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
as  $14,105,000  in  cash  and  notes,  with  sociation  1937-39. 

approximately  30  percent  down  payment  Stahiman  also  noted  that  Paul  Miller, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  equal  head  of  the  Gannett  organization,  has  per- 
installments  one  year  and  two  years  from  sonal  attachments  to  Tennessee,  his  sister 

January  14.  Interest  on  the  balance  runs  being  a  longtime  resident  of  Clarksville 

at  5%  percent.  and  his  late  mother  having  been  the  wife 

James  G.  Stahiman,  who  will  have  of  a  Christian  Church  minister  in  the 

worked  for  the  Banner  for  60  years,  as  of  area.  Stahlman’s  grandfather  was  a  foun- 

June  1,  will  remain  as  publisher  and  pres-  der  of  the  Associated  Press,  of  which  Mil- 

ident  of  the  Nashville  Banner  Publishing  ler  is  president. 

Co.,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  The  tragic  illness  of  his  brother,  E.  B. 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation,  in  which  Stahiman  Jr.,  and  the  death  of  Charles 
post  he  has  served  since  1937.  Moss  were  given  by  James  Stahiman  as 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  acquired  the  additional  reasons  for  disposing  of  the 

Banner’s  50  percent  interest  in  NPC  Banner  during  his  lifetime  “rather  than 

which  is  the  production  agency  for  the  risk  the  vagaries  of  executors  and/or 

Banner  and  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  trustees.” 

The  Banner  has  an  afternoon  circulation  James  Stahiman  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
of  97,800  while  the  Tennessean  founded  in  ther.  Major  Edward  Bushrod  Stahiman, 

1907  is  a  morning  newspaper  with  140,-  as  publisher  of  the  Banner.  They  were  its 

000  weekdays  and  235,000  on  Sunday.  only  publishers  in  the  past  79  years.  The 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  media  paper  was  founded  April  10,  1876,  and  its 

broker  and  consultant,  who  has  been  a  masthead,  printed  in  blue  with  a  red, 

director  of  the  Banner  company  for  more  white  and  blue  flag  in  the  talons  of  an 

than  15  years,  represented  Stahiman  in  eagle,  carries  the  slogan,  “All  the  news  on 

the  negotiations  with  Gannett.  the  day  it’s  news.” 

c  1  .  J  1  The  Gannett  Group  now  includes  daily 

ec  e  e  pure  aser  newspapers  in  15  states.  Six  of  the  papers 

In  a  statement  on  the  sale,  Stahiman  are  published  in  capital  cities — Nashville, 

said  he  had  selected  the  Gannett  Company  Hartford,  Lansing,  Boise,  Olympia  and 

as  the  purchaser  of  the  Banner — “my  life,  Honolulu. 

my  sacred,  personal  trust” — for  several  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Banner 
reasons,  among  them  being  its  policy  of  company,  the  stockholders  elected  the  fol- 
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Only  newsprint 
reserve  exists 
in  Canada  mills 

The  Canadian  ne^v’sprint  industry  is 
bearing  virtually  the  whole  burden  of  in¬ 
suring  U.S.  newspapers  against  shortage 
of  paper  supply,  the  publication  News¬ 
print  Facts  says  in  the  current  issue. 

Canadian  mills  operated  last  year  at  82 
percent  of  capacity,  the  lowest  rate  since 
World  War  II,  and  left  1.8  million  tons  of 
capacity  unused.  Thus,  there  was  nearly 
one  ton  of  reserve  capacity  for  every  two 
tons  of  the  6.1  million  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
last  year.  This  year,  1.5  million  tons  of 
Canadian  newsprint  capacity  will  be  un¬ 
used,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  agent  of  Canadian  mills. 

In  contrast,  said  the  trade  publication, 
the  U.S.  newsprint  industry  operated  at 
about  96  percent  of  capacity,  leaving  a 
reserve  of  only  142,000  tons.  For  1972,  the 
predicted  U.S.  rate  is  98.6  percent  leaving 
only  47,000  tons  in  reserve. 

Newsprint  Facts  added: 

“Cost  of  maintaining  the  reserve  in 
Canada  will  be  a  serious  problem  for  its 
newsprint  industry,  plag^ued  by  low  profit¬ 
ability. 

“Although  Canadian  mill  executives  ap¬ 
prove  of  supply  insurance — U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  jumped  1.7  million  tons 
in  the  years  1964-66 — ^they  feel  they  are 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
‘insurance  premiums’  for  their  customers. 

“Low  or  non-existent  profits  have  had 
the  effect  in  the  past  of  reducing  news¬ 
print  capacity.  Machines  are  closed  down, 
mothballed,  or  converted  to  other  grades 
of  paper.  Financing  for  new  capacity  be¬ 
comes  difficult  or  unobtainable.” 

The  publication  noted  that  in  all  Cana¬ 
da  no  new  capacity  is  under  construction 
nor  is  any  scheduled  until  1974.  In  the 
U.S.,  planned  expansion  of  newsprint  fa¬ 
cilities  through  1973  totals  only  28,000 
tons,  according  to  the  American  Paper 
Institute. 

Price  Company’s  Newfoundland  subsidi¬ 
ary  deferred  a  closedown  of  the  newsprint 
mill  at  Grand  Falls  because  market  condi¬ 
tions  had  improved.  Operations  at  the  mill 
were  to  have  been  suspended  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  joined  the  list  of 
major  suppliers  that  have  rolled  back  an 
announced  $8  a  ton  increase  to  $5  a  ton 
for  eastern  customers. 


Vineyard  booster 

Daniel  C.  Hull,  former  editorial  director 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  and  former  senior  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard  (Mass.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  county  advertising  agent  for 
the  island. 


Anderson 


Monroe 


Earl  Anderson  now 
NEA  genU  manager 

Earl  H.  Anderson,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  Inc.,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  company  effective 
February  1.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  Roy  Metz,  president 
and  editor  of  NEA. 

Anderson  succeeds  Meade  Monroe,  64, 
who  is  relinquishing  the  general  manag¬ 
er’s  position  to  devote  full  time  to  affairs 
of  NEA’s  subsidiaries  in  the  newspaper 
circulation  field.  Monroe  continues  as 
vicepresident  and  director  of  NEA  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Berkley-Small, 
Inc.,  NEA  subsidiary.  He  plans  to  retire 
later  this  year. 

Anderson,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism,  joined 
NEA  as  promotion  manager  in  1937  after 
working  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
other  Minnesota  newspapers. 

After  wartime  service,  during  which  he 
was  an  editor  of  Yank,  the  Army  maga¬ 
zine,  Anderson  returned  to  NEA  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  general  manager.  He  served  as 
president  of  Buffalo  Colorpress,  formerly 
an  NEA  subsidiary  printing  color  comic 
supplements.  NEA  remained  active  in 
that  field  even  after  the  company  was  sold 
to  Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Anderson  was  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  NEA,  and,  when  NEA 
acquired  the  World  Almanac  and  Book  of 
Facts  in  1966,  he  also  was  named  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Monroe  had  been  general  manager  of 
NEA  for  the  last  nine  years. 

• 

Ruling  against  guild 
on  secondary  picketing 

The  Supreme  Court  has  let  stand  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  decision  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild’s  pick¬ 
eting  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  two 
years  ago  violated  the  ban  against  second¬ 
ary  boycott. 

The  NLRB  had  ruled  that  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  were  separate  entit¬ 
ies  although  each  was  a  division  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  refused 
to  review  lower  court  decisions  supporting 
the  NLRB  finding. 


AP-Guild  pact 
with  $300  top 
goes  to  a  vote 

Leaders  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild  are 
recommending  that  members  ratify  a  re¬ 
vised  agreement  with  the  Associated 
Press  which  boosts  the  top  minimum  pay 
for  reporters  to  $300  a  week  beginning  in 
October,  1973. 

Agreement  on  the  two-year  package 
was  reached  this  week  and  a  mail  refer¬ 
endum  was  begun  immediately.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  members  rejected  a  contract.  The 
AP’s  pay  offer  has  been  redistributed  in 
the  new  pact  and  fringe  benefits  have 
been  improved.  The  total  wage  adjustment 
was  said  to  be  about  7  percent. 

The  top  salary  for  newsmen  is  $252  a 
week.  Under  the  agreement  it  will  be 
raised  to  $270,  retroactive  to  January  1; 
then  to  $285  on  January  1,  1973,  and  $300 
on  October  21,  1973.  A  merit  pay  provi¬ 
sion  is  retained  for  top  bracket  newsmen 
earning  $260  or  more  a  week. 

The  AP  also  agreed  to  contribute  $2.50 
a  month  for  hospitalization  and  added  a 
$1  a  week  to  night  differential  pay. 

• 

Field  asks  unions 
to  be  reasonable 
or  lose  more  jobs 

Slumps  in  the  economy  and  the  result¬ 
ing  unemployment  should  convince  union 
members  that  if  they  want  jobs  they  must 
work  with  management,  Marshall  Field, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  told  a  Chicago  Printing  Week 
audience. 

Field  said  his  overriding  problem  today 
and  that  of  most  printers  is  inability  to 
control  spiraling  costs. 

“The  last  few  years,”  he  said,  “have 
seen  profits  eaten  into  or  completely  used 
up  by  tremendous  increases  in  the  salaries 
of  our  labor  force.  This  to  me  is  the  first 
and  most  immediate  problem  to  overcome 
if  we  are  to  survive.” 

The  problem,  as  Field  sees  it,  is  that 
labor  management,  because  it  is  elected, 
has  lost  control  of  its  own  constituency.  It 
no  longer  can  bargain  with  corporate 
management  and  “make  a  deal  stick,” 
Field  said. 

The  publisher,  who  is  also  in  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  business,  said  the  in¬ 
dustry,  “a  low  margin  business,”  has  long 
been  known  as  a  polluter  and  old  and  new 
mills  alike  are  being  told  to  clean  up,  but 
the  cost  is  prohibitive  and  the  industry 
has  only  two  choices. 

It  can  jack  up  its  prices  or  close  down 
the  mills,  he  said.  More  often  than  not, 
the  big  companies  opt  for  a  combination 
of  both,  shutting  down  old  mills  and 
cleaning  up  newer  ones. 

“This  a^ion  brings  about  the  worst  of 
effects  of  both,”  he  added,  “with  new  mills 
becoming  less  efficient  and  the  price  per 
ton  of  paper  goes  up.” 
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Knight  is  given 
Franklin  honors 
in  Philadelphia 

It  was  John  S.  Knight  Day  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  January  17. 

The  editorial  chairman  of  Knight 
Newspapers  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  received  one  tribute  after  another 
on  a  tour  of  the  city’s  landmarks  that  are 
identified  with  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Knight  was  the  40th  recipient  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  Medal  of  Achievement, 
given  each  year  to  coincide  with  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Benj.  Franklin,  born  266  years 
ago.  The  club  membership  includes  people 
in  advertising  and  communications. 

Joseph  P.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the 
club,  said  the  award  was  given  to  Knight 
as  the  representative  of  the  11  Knight 
newspapers  which  have  won  many  awards 
for  excellence  and  courageous  coverage  of 
the  news  and  for  his  prominence  as  a 
national  leader  in  the  communications 
field. 

At  another  ceremony.  Mayor  Frank 
Rizzo,  whose  election  was  opposed  by  the 
Inquirer  but  supported  by  the  News, 
presented  the  traditional  Philadelphia 
Bowl  to  Knight  with  the  remark  that  the 
ornate  dish  would  hold  about  “four  pounds 
of  rigatoni.” 

775  at  testimonial  dinner 

The  editor  was  greeted  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  by  the  Police  and  Firemen’s 
Band  playing  a  march.  He  laid  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  the  massive  Franklin  statue 
there,  then  he  joined  Governor  Milton  J. 
Shapp  in  placing  wreaths  on  Franklin’s 
grave. 

After  visits  to  other  sites  on  the  Frank¬ 
lin  historic  tour,  Knight  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner  attended  by 
77.5  persons  in  the  Bellevue  Stratford 
ballroom.  He  was  hailed  as  “a  newspaper¬ 
man  whose  career  exemplifies  the  finest 
ideals  of  journalism  as  practiced  in  an 
open  society.” 

Accepting  the  Franklin  medal,  Knight 
said  Franklin  was  “perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  man  in  American  history.”  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  current  American  his¬ 
tory,  he  remarked,  is  that  there  are  no 
national  leaders  of  Franklin’s  wisdom. 

Among  his  observations  made  to  repor¬ 
ters  at  a  news  conference,  Knight  de¬ 
clared  that  the  “inability  of  so  many  peo¬ 
ple,  intelligent  people,  to  get  so  little 
done”  is  what  has  impressed  him  most 
about  Philadelphia. 

Honored  by  W.  Germany 

John  M.  Hightower,  a  former  special 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  foreign  affairs  reporter  for  26  years, 
received  the  Commander’s  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  Germany  in  ceremonies 
at  West  Germany’s  embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  January  14.  Hightower  is  teaching  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albu¬ 
querque. 
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PRIZE  FOR  PENTAGON  PAPERS— Manaaing  edi¬ 
tor  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  right,  accepts  John  Pater 
Zengar  Award  plaque  for  the  New  York  Timas 
from  Philip  Mangalsdorf,  head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  the  University  of  Arisona. 

Open  meeting  law 
violated  by  board, 
newspaper  charges 

The  Belvidere  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican 
and  two  of  its  editors  have  filed  suit 
against  the  Boone  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Open  Meeting  Act. 

Managing  Editor  Bill  Hetland  and  news 
editor  John  Schmeltzer  and  the  newspaper 
charge  the  board  met  illegally  in  secret 
session  to  discuss  re-organization  of  the 
sheriff’s  department,  to  discuss  salaries  of 
that  department  and  to  discuss  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  fifth  squad  car. 

Boone  County  State’s  Attorney  John 
Maville,  one  day  after  the  illegal  meeting 
allegedly  took  place,  told  reporters  he 
thought  “it  was  wrong”  for  the  county 
board  to  conduct  its  discussion  in  secret. 

The  Illinois  Open  Meeting  Law  provides 
that  a  public  body  may  meet  in  secret 
session  to  discuss  collective  bargaining 
matters  between  public  employes  and  pub¬ 
lic  employers  and  where  the  acquisition  of 
land  is  being  considered. 

The  law  does  not  specify  that  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  can  discuss  the  purchase  of 
equipment  or  to  discuss  personnel  except 
in  the  cases  of  hiring,  firing  or  investiga¬ 
tions  of  complaints  lodged  against  person¬ 
nel. 

If  prosecuted  criminally,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  persons  who  violate  the  Open 
Meeting  Act  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  30  days 
or  both. 

• 

Her  5tb  fashion  award 

The  Judy,  highest  award  in  the  Canadi¬ 
an  fashion  industry,  was  awarded  to  the 
Toronto  Star  (January  6)  at  a  black- tie 
dinner  for  1,000  guests  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel.  It  was  the  fourth  time  in  five  years 
that  Stasia  Evasuk  of  the  Star  had  been 
singled  out  for  the  honor  given  by  the 
Garment  Salesmen  Ontario  Market. 
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Rosenthal  says 
govH  keeps  tab 
on  Times  talk 

Noting  that  government  agents  would 
examine  his  every  word,  A.  M.  Rosenthal 
accepted  the  University  of  Arizona  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  to  the  New  York 
Times  for  its  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  in  1971. 

Rosenthal,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  said  in  his  acceptance  speech  Janu¬ 
ary  14  to  the  Arizona  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Scottsdale  that  the  controversy 
over  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  the 
classified  Vietnam  war  documents  is  “per¬ 
fectly  proper,”  but  the  government  still 
perplexes  the  newspaper  after  having 
failed  to  stop  their  publication. 

“As  I  stand  here,”  Rosenthal  declared, 
“I  know  that  every  word  I  say  will  be 
examined  by  the  government.  .  .  .  because 
they  are  looking  to  see  if  I  will  say  some¬ 
thing  that  will  somehow  help  them  in  one 
or  another  of  the  incredible  series  of  in¬ 
vestigations  and  grand  jury  hearings  now 
taking  place.” 

Philip  Mangelsdorf,  head  of  the  UA 
journalism  department,  presented  the 
Zenger  Award,  a  silver  and  turquoise 
plaque,  that  signifies  distinguished  service 
to  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know.  For  the  first  time,  he 
noted,  it  went  to  a  newspaper  and  not  an 
individual.  The  award  was  established  in 
1954. 

In  respect  to  the  investigations,  Rosen¬ 
thal  said,  “I  don’t  really  believe  that  there 
is  a  plot  against  the  free  press  in  this 
country.  I  have,  however,  come  to  believe 
that  a  series  of  terribly  bad  and  danger¬ 
ous  decisions  have  been  taken  by  men  in 
government  because  they  do  not  have  a 
true  feeling  of  the  meaning  of  the  free 
press  in  their  blood  and  bones.” 

One  of  these  decisions  is  “This  astonish¬ 
ing  investigation  apparently  aimed  at 
finding  something  criminal  in  a  paper’s 
obtaining  of  material  which  the  courts 
have  upheld  and  which  has  resulted  in  no 
damage  at  all  to  the  country.” 

*  *  * 

The  Boston  grand  jury  inquiry  into  the 
disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  ran 
into  some  obstacles  this  week. 

1.  Chief  Judge  Bailey  Aldrich  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  suspended  the 
probe  to  consider  Daniel  Ellsberg’s  con¬ 
tention  that  evidence  being  gathered  in 
Boston  will  be  used  against  him  when  he 
is  tried  on  an  indictment  returned  by  a 
Los  Angeles  grand  jury. 

2.  District  Judge  Anthony  Julian 
cancelled  subpoenas  to  three  witnesses  on 
the  ground  that  the  government  had  made 
an  insufficient  denial  of  wiretapping. 
Those  involved  are  Noam  Chomsky,  an 
MIT  professor;  Richard  A.  Falk,  Prince¬ 
ton  professor;  and  Ralph  Stavins,  a  fel¬ 
low  at  the  Washington  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

3.  U.S.  Senator  Mike  Gravel  said  he 
would  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  prevent 
the  grand  jury  from  inquiring  into  publi- 
catioh  of  his  copy  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
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for  a  new  trial 


Family  Weekly 
shares  its  profit 
for  sixth  year 

Gross  advertising  revenue  of  $27  mil¬ 
lion  and  circulation  of  8.7  million  copies 
•will  enable  Family  Weekly  to  continue  its 
profit-sharing  arrangement  with  sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers,  publisher  Morton 
Frank  said  this  week  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port. 

“For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1966,” 
he  noted,  “the  magazine  supplement  lost 
money,  after  a  period  of  years  when  it 
made  money.  For  the  sixth  straight  year. 
Family  Weekly  •will  be  sharing  its  profit 
with  subscribing  newspapers  on  a  pro¬ 
rata  circulation  basis,  as  per  terms  of  its 
contract  with  the  papers.” 

Family  Weekly  was  acquired  by  Downe 
Communications  Inc.  on  January  30,  1966, 
from  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cuneo  printing 
firm. 

The  list  of  subscribing  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  last  year  by  15  to  268  and  this 
gave  it  a  circulation  gain  of  10  percent. 
The  current  print  order,  Frank  reported, 
exceeds  9.3  million  copies  weekly  and  the 
rate  base  is  8.5  million. 

Frank  said  advertising  linage  for  1971 
was  17.4  percent  ahead  of  the  1970  linage 
and  ad  revenue  increased  31  percent.  Sub¬ 
scribing  newspapers,  he  said,  developed 
more  than  five  million  lines  of  advertising 
tied  in  with  national  brand-name  copy  in 
Family  Weekly. 

The  magazine  has  a  new  food  editor, 
Marilyn  Hansen,  who  formerly  was  with 
McCall's,  and  a  new  copy  editor,  Joan 
Hendrickson,  who  was  at  Look. 

Frank  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  Carole  Vilar  to  the  advertising  sales 
force.  Mary  Smyle,  formerly  an  assistant 
in  the  publisher’s  office,  succeeded  Miss 
Vilar  as  merchandising  manager. 


Former  manager  wins 
vacation  pay  claim 

Russell  Dzaman,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Englewood  (Colo.)  Herald 
Sentinel,  •was  awarded  an  $840  judgfment 
in  District  Court  at  Littleton  against  the 
paper’s  former  publisher,  Harry  Green 
Jr. 

Dzaman,  who  was  general  manager  of 
the  publication  from  November  1968  until 
Green  fired  him  in  July  1970,  claimed 
Green  had  slandered  him,  thus  preventing 
him  from  getting  work  with  other  Denver 
area  publishers.  He  also  claimed  Green 
owed  him  for  17%  days  of  accumulated 
vacation  time  and  severance. 

District  Judge  Richard  Greene  ruled 
against  Dzaman  on  the  slander  and 
severance  counts  but  awarded  him  the 
$840  vacation  claim. 

It  was  testified  during  the  trial  that  in 
addition  to  his  $12,000  salary  Dzaman  was 
to  get  an  additional  $2,000,  a  draw  against 
25  percent  of  the  Herald  Sentinel  net 
profits. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

1/12 

l/l» 

Addratsograph  Multigraph  ... 

35V, 

14% 

Barkay  Photo  . 

li 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

IB/a 

17% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcitg . 

52'/4 

Cowlas  Communications  . 

I2'A 

II 'A 

34% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

38% 

3? 

Dayco  Corp . 

20'/, 

2I'A 

75% 

Digital  E^ipmant  . 

TVA 

T5% 

98 

Eltra  Corp.  . 

32'A 

33% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

31% 

30 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  . 

12 

11% 

Gannatt  Co . 

WL 

42% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

44% 

Graat  Northarn  Nakoosa  . 

4»'Z 

47'A 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

53% 

55 

Inmont  . 

M 

13% 

Intarnational  Papar  . 

34% 

37% 

Intarpublic  Group  . 

2S% 

28% 

2i 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

28% 

Knight  Nawspapars  . 

71'/, 

72 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  _ 

34 

34 

Richardson  Co . 

13'/, 

27'/; 

14% 

Riddar  Publications  . 

27% 

Singar  . 

BCA 

30% 

80% 

Sun  Chamical  . 

31 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

44% 

42 

Tima  Inc . 

5*'/2 

58% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

4»% 

50% 

23% 

28% 

Walls  Rich  Graana  . 

23% 

Whita  Consolidatad  . 

22'/, 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

10 

Domtar  . 

IB% 

12% 

Ehranralch  Photo  . 

17% 

Laa  Entarprisas  . 

Madia  Ganaral  . 

3Y'A 

38% 

Milqo  Elactronics  . 

IB% 

21% 

14% 

Milimastar  Onyx  . 

13% 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

21% 

19% 

PKL  Co . 

4'/i 

•% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind . 

li% 

Washington  Post  . 

Wood  Industrias  . 

24% 

24'A 

l»% 

20% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Amarican  Financial  Corp . 

33 

34% 

Booth  Nawspapars  . 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  . 

30'/, 

32 

li 

Com  Corp . 

4 

S 

Compuscan  . 

4% 

m 

*'/; 

Datascan  . 

9% 

Dow  Jonas  . 

40% 

41% 

Downa  Comm . 

B% 

•% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  . 

25% 

24 

Gray  Advartising  . 

15% 

15'/, 

Hurlatron  . 

2% 

4% 

Multimadia  . 

37% 

37% 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  . 

42% 

43'/, 

Photon  . 

’’/l 

7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

22% 

23% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

2% 

7% 

B.  C.  Forast  . 

23 

23 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  . 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  . 

25% 

Southam  Prass  . 

19 

Thomson  Nawspapars  . 

3lk 

21% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

41'/, 

42% 

New  Lee  director 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  Lee  Enterprises  Incorporated  in  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  John  W.  Dewey,  publisher 
of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times,  was 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  William  T. 
Burgess,  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  who  plans  to  retire  in 
1972  and  requested  that  he  not  be  nom¬ 
inated  as  a  director. 

The  board  voted  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
7  cents  per  share,  payable  April  1,  to 
stockholders  of  record  March  1. 

Underwriters  found  a  ready  market 
this  week  for  Lee  Enterprises  stock,  505,- 
628  shares  being  sold  at  $18,125  per  share. 
The  proceeds  of  approximately  $9  million 
will  be  used  to  repay  a  bank  loan  and  re¬ 
duce  other  debt. 


U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thomas  R. 
McMillen  conducted  a  bribery  case  trial  in 
Chicago  this  week  while  keeping  newspa¬ 
pers  under  a  threat  of  fines  up  to  $1,000  a 
day  if  their  stories  caused  him  to  declare 
a  mistrial. 

In  denying  a  defense  motion  for  mistri¬ 
al,  Judge  McMillen  singled  out  Edward 
Kandlik,  Chicago  Daily  News  reporter, 
calling  him  “incompetent.” 

The  judge  was  critical  of  a  story  by 
Kandlik,  veteran  of  42  years  in  the 
news  field  and  a  Federal  court  reporter 
for  the  last  six,  which  touched  on  court 
proceedings  and  laid  out  the  background 
for  the  case. 

McMillen  said  Kandlik’s  article  con¬ 
tained  information  that  shouldn’t  be  heard 
or  read  by  the  jury.  He  added: 

“The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  article 
is  not  only  incompetent  but  he  has  no 
right  to  be  in  this  courtroom.  He  just 
doesn’t  know  how  to  handle  the  facts  that 
develop  in  this  trial.” 

Ignored  newsman’s  request 

“The  judge  asked  if  Kandlik  was  in  the 
courtroom  and  when  Kandlik  spoke  up, 
the  judge  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
information  for  his  article.  Kandlik  said 
he  had  turned  it  into  a  rewriteman  and 
would  have  to  check  the  story  and  his 
notes. 

The  judge  then  said:  “If  there  are  any 
other  inaccurate  stories.  I’m  not  going  to 
let  you  or  other  writers  in  this  courtroom 
reporting  a  trial.  It  costs  us  $1,000  a  day 
to  run  this  courtroom.  If  the  newspaper 
articles  cause  a  mistrial.  I’ll  assess  the 
cost  against  the  newspapers.” 

Kandlik  was  defended  by  Daryle 
Feldmeir,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  as  a 
competent,  responsible  reporter. 

Kandlik  said  he  had  a  transcript  of  the 
court  proceedings  and  that  his  story  jibed 
with  courtroom  actions. 

He  said  Judge  McMillen  had  not  read 
entire  story,  acting  instead  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  defense  counsel  and  was  “under  a 
complete  misunderstanding.” 

Kandlik’s  story  mentioned  the  alleged 
involvement  of  some  of  the  defendants 
with  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate  and  also 
mentioned  one  defendant’s  connection  with 
a  crime  syndicate  hoodlum. 


Dave  Poole,  former  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Niles  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  business 
administrator  of  Collinwood  and  Boulder 
newspapers — the  Euclid  News- Journal, 
the  Lecuier  in  western  Lake  County,  the 
Scoop  and  the  Sunday  Spectator. 

Poole  has  been  ad  director  for  the  Niles 
Daily  Times  and  has  worked  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland 
Press  as  an  advertising  supervisor. 


Business  administrator 
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Editors  getting  to  know 
technology  they’ll  be  using 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Theory  and  laboratory  research  came 
face  to  face  with  hard-nosed  questions 
based  on  experience  when  40  newspaper 
editors  met  newspaper  i-esearchers  at 
M.I.T.  last  week  in  an  ANPA/RI  seminar 
billed  as  “Electronic  Extras  in  the  News¬ 
room.” 

The  three-day  workshop  was  intended 
to  acquaint  editors  with  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy  which  one  ANPA/RI  person  said  will 
be  in  all  newsrooms  within  five  years.  The 
participants  took  nothing  at  face  value 
and  seemingly  at  times  unwilling  to  part 
with  blue  pencil,  glue  pot  and  scissors, 
they  questioned  everything. 

The  first  day  they  heard  about  the  “blue 
sky”  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  but  the  second  day  was  the 
focal  point  of  the  sessions — an  all  day 
hands-on  session  at  the  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel,  seminar  headquarters.  The 
newsmen,  many  for  the  first  time,  were 
able  to  manipulate  electronic  equipment 
and  question  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  about  the  relative  merits  of  such 
things  as  optical  character  readers  (Da¬ 
tatype  and  CompuScan  had  their  units  on 
the  floor);  video  display  terminals  (Hen¬ 
drix  and  Harris)  and  message  facsimile 
transceivers  (AT&T  showed  Xerox  mod¬ 
els). 

While  such  equipment  was  blue-sky 
three  years  ago,  it  is  operating  in  newspa¬ 
per  plants  today  and  the  editors  had  a 
chance  to  see  on-line  use  of  an  optical 
character  reader  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Evening  Gazette, 
visited  on  the  third  day.  The  Telegram  is 
using  its  OCR  for  processing  all  classified 
ads  and  some  newsroom  copy. 

First  day  at  M.I.T. 

On  day-one  of  the  seminar  editors  went 
to  M.I.T.  at  Cambridge  where  they  had 
outlined  for  them  ongoing  newspaper  re¬ 
search  programs  funded  by  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute. 

The  programs  are  manned  by  two  full¬ 
time  researchers,  two  graduate  students, 
and  are  directed  by  Dr.  Frank  Reintjes, 
who  participates  part-time. 

The  programs  are  many  faceted  and 
have  already  produced  the  Intrex  system 
for  information  storage  and  retrieval,  but 
now  has  as  a  primary  goal  full  page 
electronic  make-up.  This  the  editors  were 
told,  is  being  approached  from  several 
different  angles. 

The  most  advanced  phase  of  the  full 
page  make-up  program  is  the  dummying, 
electronically,  of  display  advertising. 

The  technology  for  this  phase  is  avail¬ 
able,  and,  as  one  researcher  pointed  out, 
“it  could  be  done  now  with  money.” 

Display  advertising  manipulation  was 
demonstrated  for  seminar  members,  on  a 
video  disply  terminal  with  graphic  capa¬ 
bilities  tied  into  a  central  computer  at  the 
Institute. 


Basically,  the  system  stores  information 
about  ad  size,  type  of  ad  (to  avoid  placing 
like  ads  together),  ad  index  number,  and 
other  information  that  enables  the  com¬ 
puter  to  guide  placement  of  ads  and  deter¬ 
mine  such  other  factors  as  size  of  news 
holes  and  number  of  pages  (based  on  a 
set  news  to  advertising  ratio)  per  issue. 

The  newspaper  page  can  be  displayed 
graphically  on  a  VDT  with  the  outlines  of 
dummied  ads  in  place  giving  the  news¬ 
room  an  indication  of  what  size  and  shape 
news  holes  it  has  to  work  with. 

One  graduate  student  demonstrated  that 
changes  in  size  and  placement  of  ads  can 
be  made  through  manipulation  of  the  VDT 
keyboard. 

‘News  is  trickier’ 

The  other  major  facet  to  the  page 
makeup  program,  dummying  of  the  news, 
“is  trickier,”  the  editors  were  told. 

Brent  Longtin,  one  of  the  two  graduate 
students  involved  with  newspaper  re¬ 
search,  used  mimeographed  material  and 
slides  to  demonstrate  his  work  on  com¬ 
puter-assisted  news  layout. 

He  gave  his  listeners  long  lists  of 
data  needed  in  the  computer  in  order 
to  achieve  dummying  electronically. 

Editors,  calling  on  practical  knowledge 
of  frequent  shifts  in  news  and  photo  place¬ 
ments,  questioned  Longtin  on  the  ability 
of  his  system  to  adapt  to  changes  in  story 
length  and  photograph  size  and  cropping. 

Longtin  replied  that  shifts  of  that 
nature  are  a  matter  of  programming  the 
computer  but  that  in  the  case  of  photos 
there  would  have  to  be  a  fixed  range  of 
sizes. 

Asked  why  the  computer  was  pro¬ 
grammed  to  place  a  larger  head  on  a 
longer  stoi-y,  Longtin  expi'essed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “a  longer  story  requires  a  larger 
head.”  Almost  in  unison  the  editors  in  the 
audience  came  back  with  “no.” 

Both  Longtin  and  Reintjes  stressed  that 
when  newspaper  researchers  are  talking 
about  working  with  computers  in  the 
newsi-oom,  they’re  thinking  in  terms  of  “a 
new  time  frame”  where  everything  is 
speeded  up  such  as  the  ability  to  change 
page  dummies  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  It 
answered  the  audience’s  question  as  to 
why  this  computer-assisted  news  layout 
system  surpassed  conventional  methods. 

Too  busy  to  use  VDT 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Journal  and 
News,  one  of  the  early  experimenters 
with  video  display  terminals,  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  “originating  editor  is  too 
busy  to  use  a  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube 
editing  device)”. 

That  was  the  word  from  John  Gallant, 
News  city  editor,  who  said  his  papers 
were  disillusioned  with  the  first  Hendrix 
video  display  terminal  (they’ve  been  up¬ 
dated)  but  feels  that  the  brand  of  termi¬ 
nal  used  is  unimportant.  His  papers  are 


using  a  system  manufactured  by  Xylogic 
Systems,  Needham,  Mass.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  an  optical  character  reader  but  a 
chart  Gallant  displayed  for  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  showed  the  Daytona  system  with  a 
place  for  OCR. 

Included  in  the  system,  in  addition  to 
the  VDT’s,  is  a  Facet  (Swedish)  high 
speed  keyboard  and  printer,  computer,  and 
of  course  phototypsetters. 

A  long  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  optical  character  readers  followed  a 
discussion  of  the  Worcester  newspapers’ 
work  with  the  ECRM  Autoreader  in  the 
newsroom  and  classified  department.  Edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Achom  filled  in  the  details. 

David  Bowen,  technical  director  for  the 
Associated  Press,  said  there  is  a  ribbon 
problem  in  trying  to  convert  wire  service 
machines  to  OCR  readable  type.  All 
OCR’s  on  the  market  require  that  input 
typewriters  use  one-pass  carbon  ribbons. 
This  means  that  the  average  reporter 
would  have  to  change  ribbons  about  every 
other  day.  On  wire-service  machines  it 
would  be  more  frequent. 

David  Bitten,  Sunday  magazine  editor 
for  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  related  how 
some  reporters  balked  at  having  to  write 
copy  suitable  for  input  to  the  CompuScan 
OCR. 

Bitten  said  repoi-ters  claimed  that  hav¬ 
ing  to  take  the  time  and  effort  to  get 
correct  margins  required  by  the  CompuS¬ 
can  “cut  down  on  creativity,”  and  slowed 
up  writing. 

ITU  and  the  OCR 

Allen  Dietz,  a  member  of  the  ANPA 
Labor  Relations  Committee,  warned  his 
audience  that  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  units  should  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 
“The  ITU  can  make  a  case  over  OCR 
jurisdiction  and  beat  you  on  it,”  providing 
the  OCR  is  the  first  step  after  copy  leaves 
the  newsroom. 

Jurisdiction  over  video  display  termi¬ 
nals,  he  advised,  is  a  different  matter.  The 
ITU,  he  said,  may  claim  the  VDT  “and  it 
will  eventually  come  down  to  where  they 
say  you  can’t  use  them,  or  you  can  use 
them  but  the  ITU  must  recopy  every¬ 
thing.  The  ITU  will  not  prevail  in  law 
(on  this  matter)  but  can  beat  you  in  ne¬ 
gotiations.”  He  pointed  out  that  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  are  “creative”  units.  “The 
copy  does  not  exist  until  it  leaves  the 
terminal,”  the  point  at  which  ITU  juris¬ 
diction  can  be  claimed. 

He  pointed  out  too  that  wire  service 
punched  tape  is  the  only  punching  over 
which  the  ITU  has  no  jurisdiction  and 
that  some  publishers  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  no-tape  systems  “and  others  are 
looking  at  the  electronics  and  the  unions 
and  saying  ‘we  can’t  do  it’.”  He  predicted 
that  1972  will  see  some  major  decisions  in 
the  area  of  union  jurisdiction  over  new 
technological  systems. 

• 

Oil  man  on  board 

James  H.  Stone,  owner  of  Stone  Oil 
Company  which  operates  in  10  states  as 
an  independent  oil  producer,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Inc.  at  the  annual  stockholders’ 
meeting  January  18. 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Cigarette  ad  report.  Tobacco  Institute 
has  ended  the  cigarette  media  guessing 
game  of  1971  with  a  report  showing  how 
much  the  six  major  firms  spent  in  meas¬ 
ured.  media  during  the  first  year  that  the 
broadcast  ban  was  in  effect.  The  break¬ 
down  in  millions  of  dollars  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Newspapers  (in¬ 
cluding  Sunday 
supplements) 
Magazines 
Outdoor 
Broadcasting 
Total 


1971  1970  Change 


$  56.5  $  13.5  $  43.0 

91.6  45.7  45.9 

52.1  8.1  44.0 

0  211.2  —  211.2 

$200.2  $278.5  — $  78.3 


Budget  Allocation  Breakdown 


(Percent) 

Newspapers  .  20 

Magazines  .  22 

Outdoor  .  21 

Unused  in  measured  media .  37 

Total  . 100 


The  significant  finding,  according  to  the 
Institute,  was  the  28%  reduction  in  total 
cigarette  ad  spending.  The  cutback,  the 
Institute  said,  “belies  the  dire  prediction 
of  anti-smoking  crusaders  that  cigarette 
firms  would  ‘fiood’  other  media  with  their 
sales  messages.”  Not  so,  countered  U.S. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Utah,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  legislation  banning  broadcast 
commercials.  He  thought  the  increase  in- 
other  media  was  “unconscionable”  and 
“disgraceful”. 

The  dollar  amounts  given  in  the  report 
were  supplied  to  the  Tobacco  Institute  by 
American  Brands,  Brown  &,  Williamson, 
Liggett  &  Myers,  Lorillard,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds.  Company-by-com¬ 
pany  figures  were  not  disclosed  nor  was 
there  a  separate  breakout  for  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  where  the  bulk  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  cigarette  dollars  went  in  1971. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ad  views.  When  it  comes  to  automobile 
safety  or  air  pollution  problems,  con¬ 
sumers  are  looking  for  solutions,  not 
scapgoats,  according  to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  .  .  . 
Martin  Zitz,  vicepresident,  management 
supervisor,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Chicago,  says  the 
reason  why  “lead  free”  gasoline  is  not 
selling  is  because  “it’s  presented  as  a  gaso¬ 
line  with  something  missing  and  who 
wants  that  kind  of  product?”  .  .  .  “The 
advertising  industry  is  expected,”  says  a 
Hentz  Research  Report,  “to  be  one  of  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  projected  up¬ 
turn  in  business  activity  this  year.”  The 
Wall  Street  brokerage  says  the  GNP 
should  grow  over  9%,  boosting  total  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  media  to  $21.3  billion  from 
an  estimated  $20  billion  last  year.  Biggest 
advances  are  seen  coming  from  increased 
corporate  ad  budgets,  which  have  been 
“restrained”  the  last  two  year  .  .  .  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Practitioners  in  Advertising  in 
Great  Britain  says  recent  studies  indicate 
that,  in  general,  most  people  approve  of 
advertising,  and  that  after  a  lowering  of 
approval  in  the  mid-60’s  the  trend  is  now 


upward  again.  Over  the  period  from  1961 
to  1969,  the  trend  was  as  follows: 


Sept.  61  May  62  Aug.  66  May  69 


Approve 

84% 

74% 

68% 

79% 

Disapprove 

13% 

20% 

25% 

16% 

No  opinion 

3% 

6% 

7% 

5% 

*  *  * 


How  about  that!  The  January  6  issue  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  had  a  full  page 
ad  for  Hudson’s  that  listed  1,273  names  of 
people  who  have  worked  at  the  store  25 
years  or  longer. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Addy.  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  offering  free  confi¬ 
dential  advice  to  advertising  salesmen 
with  “trouble”  accounts  to  handle.  Sales¬ 
men  are  encouraged  to  send  their  prob¬ 
lems  to  Jack  Beisner  at  CNPA  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Los  Angeles,  listing  the  pertinent 
facts  about  the  account  (competition,  size, 
type  of  account,  chain  store  or  not)  and 
something  about  the  person  responsible 
for  advertising  and  what  seems  to  be  the 
reason  for  not  buying  advertising  in  the 
new’spaper. 

4^  *  * 

On  credit.  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  has  begun  offering 
classified  ads  that  can  be  bought  on  either 
BankAmericard  or  Master  Charge.  “From 
all  information  available  to  us,  the  Times 
and  Independent  are  among  the  few  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Southeast  making  this  ser¬ 
vice  available,”  according  to  Jack  Whet¬ 
stone,  classified  manager. 

*  4>  * 

Ck)-op  notes.  Thomas  R.  Twells,  director 
of  advertising,  home  products  division  of 
Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  cooperative 
advertising  committee  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers.  The  committee 
has  become  an  active  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  .  .  .  Homelite’s  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  next  three  months  is  an 
all-print  effort,  in  which  dealer  outlets 
have  co-op  funds  to  invest  in  promoting  a 
sweat-shirt  giveaway  using  newspaper 
ads  .  .  .  Ply*  Gems  Industries’  wall  panel¬ 
ing  dealers  will  be  treated  to  a  series  of 
ad  seminars  that  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  James  Healy  Jr.  will  conduct  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  .  .  .  Hotpoint  will  sponsor  a  sweep- 
stakes  this  quarter  supported  by  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  for  dealers  .  .  .  Trade  sources 
attending  the  International  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  market  in  Chicago  (January 
9-14)  report  that  the  Home  Furnishings 
Council  Inc.  is  working  intensely  to  make 
“Debut  ’73”  more  meaningful  and  motivat¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  and  retailer.  Nan 
Barnhouse  (how’s  that  for  a  name  for  a 
home  furnishings  editor?)  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Editorial  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Home  Furnishings 
Council.  Miss  Barnhouse  and  other  news¬ 
paper  editors  met  in  Chicago  to  estab¬ 
lish  criteria  for  information  and  photo 
coverage  of  the  Debut  ’73  program. 


Newspaper-broadcast 
ownership  is  listed 

A  new  listing  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  shows  231  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  jointly  owned  by  broadcast 
station  licensees  in  the  same  city.  Howev¬ 
er  the  extent  of  overlapping  ownership 
varies  from  a  small  percentage  to  100 
percent. 

The  FCC  noted  there  are  53  communit¬ 
ies  which  have  only  one  commercial  radio 
station  where  the  station  is  owned  by  the 
only  newspaper  publisher  in  that  commu¬ 
nity.  There  are  10  communities  which 
have  only  one  commercial  television  sta¬ 
tion  where  this  station  is  owned  by  the 
only  daily  newspaper  in  that  community. 


On  hitting  2  million 

When  want  ad  No.  2,000,000  came  in  on 
December  23,  the  Miami  Herald  ran  a 
colorful  full  page  advertisement  featuring 
the  classified  department’s  130  sales 
staffers  on  the  roof  of  the  production 
plant  spelling  out  the  number  2,000,000. 
CAM  Fredrik  Ramussen  says  the  paper 
published  2,034,623  ads  for  the  year,  a 
statistic  equalled  by  only  five  other  U.S. 
newspapers. 

• 

Two  named  on  magazine 

Jacquin  Sanders  and  John  Vergara 
have  been  named  assistant  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  magazine 
editor  Richard  Lemon.  Sanders  recently 
joined  the  News  from  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine.  Vergara  has  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  nearly  25  years. 

• 

City  information  officer 

Mayor  Kyle  C.  Testerman  announced 
the  appointment  of  Guy  L.  Smith  IV  as 
director  of  information  for  the  City  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Smith,  22,  currently  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Regional  Commission  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  w’as  a  reporter  for  the  Knoxville 
Journal  for  two  years. 

• 

Thanks  for  the  watch 

Sports  writers  who  cover  the  Super 
Bowl  of  professional  football  get  a  bunch 
of  gifts  and  a  bunch  of  junk  publicity 
releases,  Larry  Claflin  reported  in  his 
column  in  the  Boston  Record  American. 
The  gift  he  liked  most  was  the  wrist 
watch  with  the  NFL  insignia  on  the  dial. 

• 

Draft  service  ends 

J.  Harley  Ferris,  business  manager  of 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune,  has  been 
retired  from  the  Nez  Perce  County  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Board  after  23  years  service. 
A  change  in  law  limits  members  to  20 
years  on  local  boards. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Gerald  C.  Stone 

RESEARCH  ON  GOING  DAILY 


As  any  good  businessman  knows,  when 
the  product  is  up  to  par  with  the  competi¬ 
tion,  success  or  failure  will  be  determined 
chiefly  by  internal  practices. 

This  essentially  was  the  finding  of  a 
recent  national  newspaper  survey  on  the 
transition  from  weekly  to  daily  paper. 

From  Florida  boom  town  to  the 
Northeastern  suburban  paper;  from  the 
lone  paper  in  a  Texas  prairie  county  to 
the  highly  competitive  California  week¬ 
lies — ^there  is  one  thing  they  all  have  in 
common:  when  the  journalist  publisher  re¬ 
mains  only  a  journalist,  he  is  lost;  when 
the  journalist  publisher  becomes  a  busi¬ 
nessman  too,  he  can  succeed. 

All  of  the  above  groups  of  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  were  represented  in  the 
survey  when  some  32  publishers,  several 
brokers  and  journalism  educators  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  two-page  questionnaire  by 
filling  the  blanks  and  adding  comments. 

5,000  circulation 

Looking  at  the  average  paper  making 
the  transition  from  weekly  to  daily  it  was 
found  to  be  basically  a  small  paper,  hav¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  about  5,000  and  a 
staff  of  about  11  full  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  average  paper  is  individually 
owned,  as  opposed  to  being  part  of  a  chain 
or  group;  publishes  about  20  pages  a 
weekly  issue  and  has  an  ad-to-copy  ratio 
of  near  54  percent. 

The  average  paper  was  published  as  a 
weekly  some  53  years,  had  .7  papers  in 
competition  with  it  while  a  weekly  and  the 
publisher  said  he  had  spent  about  16 
months  seriously  considering  changing  his 
paper  to  a  daily. 

Now,  this  paper  seems  a  lot  like  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  newspapers  across  the 
country.  There  might  be  2,000  papers  hav¬ 
ing  most  of  the  above  characteristics. 

But  how  many  could  boast  being  located 
in  a  community  with  a  113.6  per  cent 
population  increase  and  a  county  with 
a  53.5  per  cent  population  increase  in  the 
five-year  period  from  1958  to  1963?  The 
average  paper  has  this  seeming  advan¬ 
tage. 

Yet  it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that 
this  exceptional  growth  (and  an  equally 
exceptional  growth  in  retail  sales)  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  ability  of  the 
publisher  to  create  a  successful  daily  en¬ 
terprise.  So,  with  all  outside  growth  fac¬ 
tors  being  equal,  it  was  the  internal  news¬ 
paper  changes  that  led  to  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  new  daily  paper. 

Some  didn’t  make  it 

In  the  complete  survey  study,  the  30 
respondents  who  filled  in  every  item  in  the 
questionnaire  were  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  who  “successfully”  com¬ 
pleted  the  transition  to  daily  and  those 
who  did  not. 

What  internal  practices  led  to  goal  ac¬ 


complishment  can  not  be  measured  as  a 
host  of  factors  was  at  play  in  each  case. 
What  can  be  measured  are  the  overt  indi¬ 
cators  of  success  in  both  groups. 

The  group  of  publishers  who  admitted 
they  did  not  meet  the  goals  they  had  set 
for  their  new  daily  had:  published  a 
weekly  59  years  before  going  daily;  had 
considered  the  transition  more  than  17 
months  before  actually  making  it  and  had 
allowed  29  months  to  match  their  profit 
while  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  took  them, 
on  average,  more  than  five  years  to  match 
their  weekly  profit  after  becoming  a  daily 
paper. 

The  successful  group  had  published  a 
weekly  an  average  of  47  years  before 
going  daily,  considered  the  transition  only 
16  months  before  taking  the  step  and 
gave  only  18  months  to  match  weekly 
profits.  They,  on  average,  were  able  to 
match  profits  while  a  weekly  in  14 
months. 

Circulation  for  the  successful  group 
jumped  from  5,053  to  6,257  while  the  non¬ 
successful  increased  circulation  by  only  78 
readers. 

Successful  papers  could  support  almost 
doubling  their  staff  of  employes  to  24 
while  non-successful  papers  increased 
their  staffs  an  average  of  only  five  em¬ 
ployes  to  16. 

Page  decrease  in  the  two  groups  was 
about  the  same,  each  cutting  from  about 
20  to  11  pages  per  issue,  but  the  ad-to- 
copy  ratio  for  the  successful  lost  almost 
15  percent. 

The  competitive  picture 

The  most  startling  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  the  amount  of  com¬ 
petition  added  by  going  to  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  The  successful  group  competed 
against  .8  papers  while  a  weekly  and 
competed  against  .9  papers  as  a  daily. 
The  non-successful  competed  against  .6 
papers  while  a  weekly  but  were  pitted 
against  2.1  papers  while  a  daily. 

In  the  study,  four  factors  were  accepted 
statistically  as  being  significant  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  new  daily’s  goal  achievement 
ability.  They  were:  1)  profit  as  a  daily 
must  equal  profit  as  a  weekly  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  expected  time;  2)  circulation  as  a 
daily  must  inci-ease  fifteen  percent  above 
circulation  as  a  weekly  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  3)  gross  revenue  must  in¬ 
crease;  and,  4)  gross  profit  must  increase. 
Again,  the  heavy  business  slant. 

An  interesting  point  in  tbe  research 
was  a  test  made  on  four  possible  reasons 
the  publisher  might  have  had  to  change 
from  weekly  to  daily  publication.  Of  the 
four  only  one  proved  significant:  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  going  daily  out  of  profit  motivated 
factors — desire  for  greater  financial  re¬ 
turns,  promising  advances  in  circulation, 
firm  support  of  advertisers,  enough 
finances  to  take  the  risk. 

Further  support  of  the  sound  business 
principle  in  the  transition  to  daily  paper 


was  added  by  authorities  in  the  daily¬ 
weekly  field  who  were  sent  the  question¬ 
naire. 

— From  Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  the 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Inc.: 
“I  usually  put  it:  ‘Don’t  go  semi-weekly 
until  you  are  forced  to,  don’t  go  tri-weekly 
unless  you  first  consider  going  all  the  way 
to  daily,  and  don’t  go  daily  until  you  are 
absolutely  forced  to  do  so.’  ...  it  is  quite  a 
while  before  a  new  daily  will  net  what  it 
did  when  it  was  semi-weekly.” 

— From  the  owner  of  R.K.T.  Larson  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.:  “Every 
newspaper,  whether,  it  be  weekly,  bi-  or 
tri-weekly,  six  days  or  daily,  should  be 
built  on  each  locale’s  own  economic  situa¬ 
tion. 

“News  and  editorial  content  can  be  of 
the  best,  but  unless  income  can  support 
the  entei'prise  it  is  no  go. 

“Projection  of  potential  income  should 
be  measured  against  the  kitty  for  possible 
losses  until  retunis  turn  the  comer.  A 
daily,  losing  money,  can  go  out  of  business 
much  quicker  than  a  weekly.” 

— From  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Anaheim,  Calif. :  “It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  most  weeklies  and  semiweeklies 
convert  some  years  before  the  advertising 
field  will  properly  support  a  daily.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  $180,000  to  break  even  on  a 
small  daily. 

“If  he  (the  publisher)  were  to  answer 
the  question  of  why,  he  would  admit  that 
it  is  his  desire  to  publish  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  for  the  real  or  imagined  extra 
prestige  which  he  expects  to  gain.  This  is 
a  good  enough  aesthetic  reason  but  not  a 
reason  which  will  increase  his  credit  at 
the  bank.” 

— From  Dr.  Wayne  Rowland,  chairman 
of  Syracuse  University’s  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment:  “.  .  .  a  dinky  ‘rat  race’  daily  is  less 
desirable  as  journalism  and  as  a  success¬ 
ful  business  enterprise  than  a  good  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-weekly.” 

More  profitable  as  weekly 

— From  an  anonymous  publisher  in  the 
New  England  states:  “We  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  a  money-losing  small  daily  in  a 
town  eight  miles  from  a  profitable 
growing  weekly  .  ,  .” 

— From  an  anonymous  publisher  in  the 
midwest:  “The  changeover  was  not  of 
choice,  but  rather  of  survival.  The  paper 
was  much  more  profitable  as  a  vreekly  .  ,  .” 

— From  an  anonymous  publisher  in  the 
Northwest:  “This  newspaper,  instead  of 
converting  to  daily,  should  have  gone  to 
semi-weekly  .  .  .  we  were  a  large  weekly 
and  the  community  faced  tremendous  com¬ 
petition  from  daily  papers.  .  .  .  These  were 
cutting  down  the  trade  area.  We  went  to 
daily  to  give  ourselves  a  weapon.  .  .  .” 

Snyder  may  have  hit  on  the  reason 
many  publishers  go  daily  when  they 
shouldn’t:  “So  far  as  influence  goes,  some 
of  the  most  famous  publishers  have  pub¬ 
lished  weeklies.  When  one  has  something 
to  say,  there  isn’t  any  advantage  saying  it 
more  frequently  than  once  a  week.” 


GERALD  C.  STONE,  a  former  AP  re¬ 
porter  and  wire  editor  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate,  teaches  journalism  at 
Northeast  Louisiana  University  and  heads 
the  news  bureau  there. 
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MB’s  endorse  workshops,  etc. 
to  continue  staff  education 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

The  days  when  the  new  staffer  with  a 
college  degree  was  eyed  with  suspicion 
around  the  news  room  are  gone.  But  to 
what  extent  do  managing  editors  today 
encourage  their  reporters  and  rim  men  to 
continue  their  education? 

This  question  was  explored  in  a  survey 
conducted  by  Kent  State  University’s 
School  of  Joumalism.  Fifty  newspapers 
aci*oss  the  nation  were  selected  at  random 
from  among  75,000  to  225,000  circulation 
papers  listed  in  the  1971  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Internatiokal  Yearbook.  Twenty- 
two  managing  editors  replied. 

Replies  were  surprisingly  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  coast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border.  Of  the  respondents,  63  percent 
hold  occasional  staff  meetings  at  which  an 
expert  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  journal¬ 
ists  addresses  i*eportei*s  and  editors. 

Of  the  papers  that  now  occasionally 
invite  such  guest  speakers,  two — ^the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star — may  do  so  once  a  month  in  the 
future.  In  addition,  the  Raleigh  Times  has 
a  journalism  professor  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina  work  with  its  staff 
for  two  weeks  in  the  summer. 

Only  slightly  over  half  of  the  respon¬ 
ding  papers  conduct  regular  staff  meet¬ 
ings  to  brainstorm  ideas.  At  least  two 
papers  do  so  every  day. 

Newspapers  located  near  universities 
have  the  advantage  of  giving  their  staff 
membei-s  an  oppoi*tunity  to  earn  higher 
education  credits  on  a  part-time  basis. 

School  expenses  paid 


and  “We  encourage  those  who  lack  degree 
to  get  it.” 

The  latter  quote  comes  from  the  Waah- 
ington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  which  sponsors 
no  educational  programs  but  states,  “We 
occasionally  use  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.” 

The  News  is  one  of  12  papers  that  send 
staff  members  to  out-of-town  seminars. 
Several  newspapers  send  staffers  to  more 
than  one  workshop.  The  Richmond  News 
Leader,  for  example,  sends  reporters  and 
editoi-s  to  one  API  and  to  two  SNPA 
seminars  each  year.  In  addition,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  photo  editors  attend  occasional 
short  courses. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  regularly  send  six  to  eight  staffers 
to  API  and  SNPA  seminars  each  year.  It 
is  the  only  paper  sponsoring  “frequent 
training  sessions  by  staff  members  for 
younger  staffers”  and  is  very  active  in 
continuing  education  for  its  staffers,  as  it 
also  asks  experts  in  occasionally,  reimbur¬ 
ses  for  educational  expenses,  and  sends 
employes  to  workshops  held  at  nearby  uni¬ 
versities. 

Interest  in  workshops 

One  questionnaire  item  asked  whether 
editors  would  welcome  workshops  at  near¬ 
by  universities  and,  if  so,  on  what  topics. 
Only  four  papers  showed  little  or  no  in¬ 
terest.  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
which  holds  regular  staff  meetings  and 
sends  staffers  to  various  seminars,  re¬ 
plied,  it  “depends  on  how  workshop  is  set 
up  and  who  leads  it.”  The  Milwaukee 


Greenville  (S.C.)  News:  Investigative 
reporting,  youth  news,  new  technology  in 
journalism,  libel,  copy  editing. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call:  Spe¬ 
cialties  other  than  news  writing,  such  as 
ecology,  education,  economics,  political 
science  and  general  medicine. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  a  paper 
that  occasionally  has  experts  address  its 
staff  and  reimburses  for  educational  ex¬ 
penses,  would  welcome  the  chance  to  send 
staffers  to  nearby  workshops  to  study  all 
phases  of  editorial  work  during  concen¬ 
trated  daytime  hours. 

Daytime  was  given  as  the  most  popular 
time  for  the  workshops.  Some  felt  days  or 
time  was  immaterial,  but  the  Tampa 
Tribune  declared  itself  for  Thursday 
through  Saturday  seminars. 

Preferred  speakers 

The  final  questionnaire  item  asked,  “If 
a  lecture  circuit  of  outstanding  people 
could  be  organized  to  speak  to  staffs 
throughout  the  country,  whom  would  you 
like  to  see  among  these  speakers? 

Only  seven  papers  gave  specific  names. 
Surprisingly  only  one  nominee  was  given 
twice:  Norman  Isaacs — by  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  and 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  former  pa¬ 
per  also  nominated  Eugene  Patterson,  A1 
Neuharth,  and  the  latter  also  wants 
Edmund  Arnold,  Alfred  Balk  (Columbia 
Joumalism  Review),  Newbold  Noyes  and 
Richard  Harwood. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  would  like  to 
hear  Scotty  Reston,  Jack  Kilpatrick  and 
Ron  Zeigler. 

The  remaining  nominations  came  from 
the  Raleigh  Times:  Ben  Bagdikian,  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  I.  William  Hill;  Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer:  John  Gardner,  Ralph  Nader, 
Ralph  Salerno,  Justice  Department 
staffers,  representatives  for  consumer 
periodicals;  Lorain  Journal;  Don  Carter, 
Nat  Hentoff,  John  Knight^a  variety  of 
voices,  pro  and  con  advocacy  and  objective 
reporting. 


To  what  extent  do  these  papers  reim¬ 
burse  their  staffers  who  t^e  courses? 
More  than  half  (12  out  of  22)  pay  their 
employes’  educational  expenses,  another 
pays  if  the  coui-ses  are  professionally 
related,  and  a  14th  pays  if  the  studies  are 
deemed  to  be  meeting  a  special  problem  of 
the  newspaper.  Thus,  63  percent  of  the 
responding  papers  make  reimbursements 
for  education. 

Four  papers  not  only  pay  for  their 
staffers'  educational  expenses  but  also 
give  them  time  off  to  attend  classes.  An¬ 
other  plans  to  do  so  soon. 

Of  two  papers  which  do  not  reimburse, 
one  gives  time  off  for  taking  college  work, 
the  other  says  it  works  their  schedules  on 
the  job  around  their  class  schedule.  An¬ 
other  paper,  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  which  does  reimburse,  states  it 
grants  leaves  for  educational  purposes. 

Only  the  Oregon  Journal  mentioned  fel¬ 
lowships  at  Harvard  (Nieman)  and  Stan¬ 
ford  as  means  to  educational  advance¬ 
ment,  saying  it  grants  unpaid  leaves  of 
absence  to  winners  of  such  fellowships.  It 
appears  quite  certain,  however,  that  vir¬ 
tually  every  paper  responding  would  do 
so,  as  many  of  the  questionnaires  were 
marked  with  phrases  such  as,  “We  en¬ 
courage  staffers  to  continue  education” 


Sentinel,  a  regular-staff-meeting  and  edu¬ 
cational  reimbursement  paper,  said 
outright,  “No.  Manpower  too  short.” 

Ten  other  papers — including  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Hartford 
Courant,  which  also  ask  experts  in  and 
make  educational  reimbursements — say 
they  send  staffers  to  nearby  workshops 
now.  The  remaining  eight,  lacking  this 
opportunity,  want  such  workshops  pretty 
much  in  tei-ms  of  the  request  voiced  by 
the  Arizona  Republic:  .  .any  topic 

which  would  contribute  to  production  of  a 
better  newspaper,  especially  in  the  field  of 
writing,  reporting  and  photo  journalism.” 

Specific  requests  for  workshop  content 
were  voiced  as  follows: 

Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal:  How  to  write 
clearly  and  simply  (purely  and  techni¬ 
cally)  ;  presentations  on  the  philosophy 
and  workings  of  society. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune:  Copy  editing, 
layout,  management,  photo  ed’ting,  ses¬ 
sions  on  government,  ecology. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer: 
Courses  on  urban  planning,  esthetics,  ecol¬ 
ogy,  investigative  techniques. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer- 
Press:  Workshops  on  photography,  edit¬ 
ing  and  use  of  photos  for  news  and  city 
editors.  Problems  of  the  inner  city. 
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Speaking  more  generally,  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune  wants  to  hear 
deans  of  joumalism  schools,  columnists, 
outstanding  newspapermen  and  AP  execu¬ 
tives. 

While  a  return  of  22  out  of  50  question¬ 
naires  does  not  permit  definite  conclusions 
as  to  a  nationwide  interest  in  continuing 
education  for  newspaper  staff  members,  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  returns  (44 
percent)  appears  to  indicate  that  newspa¬ 
pers  care  to  let  others  know  what  they  are 
doing  to  that  end. 

The  evidence,  while  far  from  complete, 
shows  much  educational  activity  receiving 
support  from  and  sponsorship  by  a  size¬ 
able  fraction  of  the  newspapers  surveyed. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Harvey  Saalberg  is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  joumalism  at  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

• 

Booth  earnings  up 

With  revenue  exceeding  $60  million. 
Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  anticipates  1971 
per-share  earnings  in  the  range  of  $1.70 
to  $1.75.  The  Michigan  publishing  compa¬ 
ny  earned  $1.53  per  share  in  1970  on  re¬ 
venue  of  $57.5  million. 
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The  Plain  Dealer  uncovered 
a*  chamber  of  horrors  at 
Lima  State  Hospital 


Dates,  names, 
photos,  and  pathetic 
testimonies  were  docu¬ 
mented  in  a  series  of 
unrelenting  front-page 
j  Plain  Dealer  stories  and 
^  supporting  editorials. 
The  six-month-long 
Plain  Dealer  investiga¬ 
tion  resulted  in  special 
Ohio  Grand  Jury 
indictments  against  31 
Lima  State  Hospital 
employees. 

Lima  and  all 
other  State  hospitals  in 
Ohio  will  never  be  the 
same  again,  thank  God. 


Plain  Dealer 
investigative  reporters 
Edward  P.  Whelan  and 
Richard  C.  Widman 
turned  over  all  the 
rocks  and  reported 
what  was  underneath 
to  all  the  people  of  Ohio. 

The  Plain  Dealer 
recognizes  that  one  ol 
its  responsibilities 
is  to  expose  inequities, 
wherever  they  are 
found,  and  strive  to 
correct  them.  This  credo 
allows  no  tolerance  ] 
for  sadistic  deviates  i 
on  the  public  payroll! 


when  it  comes  to  action  for  the  public  good... 
The  Plain  Dealer  is  The  Starter. 


Living  Dead  —  Ruth  J.,  a  patient  at 

Lima  (Ohio)  State  Hospital,  \sas  frequently 
heaten;  spent  most  I'f  her  time  in  a  metlieatei.1 
stupor  between  \isits  by  inspeeting  brass. 


The  Plain  Dealer.  1801  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114.  Ohio's  Largest  Newspaper. 


Papers  attacked 
for  ‘splitting’ 
merged  cities 

City  Council  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario, 
has  asked  for  federal  and  provincial  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  publishing  practices  of 
Thunder  Bay’s  two  daily  newspapers,  the 
News-Chronicle  and  the  Times-Journal.  A 
resolution  seeking  the  inquiries  was 
adopted  8  to  4. 

It  asks  whether  the  papers,  both  owned 
by  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  are  violat¬ 
ing  “any  legislation  involved,  or  goveim- 
mental  policy.” 

At  issue  is  the  fact  that  the  papers 
have  continued  to  confine  their  general 
circulation  to  areas  they  covered  before 
the  twin  Lakehead  cities  were  amalga¬ 
mated  to  fonn  Thunder  Bay. 

The  New’s-Chronicle  circulates  in  Port 
Arthur  ward  and  the  Times-Jouraal  in 
Fort  William  w'ard,  which  have  approx¬ 
imately  equal  shares  of  Thunder  Bay’s 
110,000  population.  The  cities,  plus  areas 
of  some  neighboring  municipalities,  were 
amalgamated  two  years  ago. 

The  resolution  said  the  newspapers 
compels  advertisers  to  use  both  papers  “at 
substantial  additional  cost.”  Both  are 
evening  papers. 

Mayor  Saul  Laskin  said  he  knew  of  no 
other  city  in  Canada  of  comparable  size 
with  a  similar  new'spaper  situation. 


OF  HOMES  IN  PRIMARY  MARKET 
no  retail  sales  tax  •  Sunday  selling 


We  post  a  strong  79.8%t  penetra¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  state  compared  to 
the  negligible  total  delivered  by  all 
out-of-state  papers  combined.  Pri¬ 
mary  market  EBI  isasolid  $11,270*, 
well  above  the  national  average.  To 
reach  this  unique  one-state  market, 
THE  MORNING  NEWS  and  EVENING 
JOURNAL  are  great  buys  for  great 
selling. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilminiton,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-5351 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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“Now%  if  we  had  two  newspapers  owned 
by  two  different  people,  that  would  be  an 
entirely  different  b^l  of  wax,”  he  said. 
“The  w-ay  it  is  now,  one  side  of  the  city 
does  not  know  what  the  other  side  is  say¬ 
ing.  The  press,  instead  of  woi'king  for  the 
community,  is  pulling  us  apart.” 

• 

Schools  give  credit 
for  carrier  service 

A  pilot  program  to  grant  high  school 
ci’edit  for  new-spaper  route  carriers  has 
been  approved  by  the  Fort  Woi*th  School 
Board,  it  is  announced  by  Faires  Kuyken¬ 
dall,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  circula¬ 
tion  dii’ector. 

The  “pilot  progi'am  in  related  work  ex¬ 
perience”  will  grant  a  half  credit  to  high 
school  students  who  are  employed  as 
new'spaper  carriers  for  a  year,  Kuykend¬ 
all  said.  Students  can  earn  a  maximum  of 
one  ci-edit  tow'ard  graduation  under  the 
pi-ogram. 

The  Star-Telegram  will  be  responsible 
for  enrelling  each  student  in  an  agreed 
manner  and  shall  furnish  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  an  individual  evaluation  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The 
school  system  will  record  a  grade  for  each 
student  to  indicate  a  satisfactory  or  unsa- 
tisfactoi-y  perfoi-mance. 

The  Star-Telegram  will  also  furnish  the 
Texas  Education  Agency  with  complete 
reports  on  the  operation  of  the  pilot  pro¬ 
gram. 


I  Antique  Christmas 
cards  in  full  color 

I  A  real  oldfashioned  Christmas  card  was 
delivered  to  subscribei-s  to  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press.  The  front  page  of 
the  December  23  issue  consisted  of  a  mon¬ 
tage  of  greeting  cards  from  the  early 
1900s,  each  in  the  original  colors,  on  a 
pink  background. 

Page  2  was  an  enlarged  facsimile  Post 
Card,  bearing  a  one-cent  Washington 
stamp  and  a  1912  Mankato  postmark.  It 
was  addressed  to  Free  Press  Readers,  Ev¬ 
erywhere,  U.S.A.  (but  mostly  right 
around  here).  On  the  message  side,  a 
handwritten  note  signed  by  the  Free 
Press  staff  explained  that  the  greeting 
cards  were  supplied  by  Jack  Haack,  who 
has  a  collection  of  them. 

“And  thanks  to  our  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  color  specialists,”  the  note  said, 
“we  find  we  could  recapture  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  Past  after  all.”  In  one  card 
Santa  wore  a  blue  suit.  “The  girls  here 
think  he’s  just  darling,”  the  staff  com¬ 
mented  in  a  postscript. 


Back  home  to  Carolina 

Ted  Valias,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  has  returned  to  his 
home  state  of  North  Carolina  to  publish  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Fuquay-Varina  In¬ 
dependent  which  he  bought  from  Todd 
Caldwell  recently. 
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’71  circulation 
holds  close  to 
62-million  level 

Total  average  weekday  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  United  States  during  1971 
was  61,743,141  and  average  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  was  49,951,211,  according  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  study  included  ABC  “FAS-FAX” 
reports  and  figures  from  non-members  for 
the  period  ending  September  30, 1971. 

Average  morning  cii-culations  were  25,- 
836,236  for  322  newspapei-s  in  the  United 
States  and  evening  circulations  were  35,- 
176,061  for  1,296  newspapei-s  in  the 
United  States.  Allday  circulation  for  21 
newspapers,  in  the  United  States,  was 
730,844. 

The  Sunday  average  was  49,951,211  for 
567  newspapei-s  in  the  United  States. 

For  Canada  the  average  morning  circu¬ 
lation  was  1,135,736  for  20  newspapers; 
evening  cireulation  was  3,305,149  for  93 
newspapers,  and  Sunday  circulation  was 
1,046,783  for  12  papera.  This  is  the  first 
time  Sunday  circulation  figures  in  Canada 
have  exceeded  the  1  million  mark. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  the 
number  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
known  to  exist  in  the  two  countries — 
including  those  on  which  no  circulation 
data  was  available — increased,  up  11  from 
the  previous  year,  to  a  total  of  2,432. 

The  number  of  morning  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  by  10,  three  additional  newspa- 
I)ei-s  reported  circulation  on  an  all-day 
basis,  and  one  additional  Sunday  paper 
was  included,  three  fewer  evening  papers 
were  recorded. 

In  the  United  States,  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  was  up  336,847 — more  than  two- 
thirds  of  one  percent. 

Sunday  circulation  in  Canada  increased 
23.2  percent — 213,319  average  copies — due 
in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Sunday  papers  from  9  to  12.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  Canadian  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  49.5  percent,  from  700,- 
041  to  1,046,783. 

Morning  circulation  also  increased  in 
both  countries,  with  both  reporting  in¬ 
creases  of  just  over  36,000 — a  .14  percent 
gain  in  the  United  States  and  3.3  percent 
inci'ease  in  Canada. 

All-day  newspapers  reported  a  circula¬ 
tion  increase  of  16,040  or  2.24  percent. 

United  States  afternoon  circulation  de¬ 
clined  .5  percent,  or  an  average  of  177,753 
copies,  with  four  more  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  their  circulations  than  did  so  during 
1970. 

In  Canada,  with  four  fewer  jrapers  re¬ 
porting,  the  6.4  percent  decline,  227,626 
avei’age  copies,  is  somewhat  misleading 
due  to  the  demise  of  a  large  afternoon 
newspaper,  the  Toronto  Telegram.  With 
that  paper  discounted,  and  despite  three 
other  Canadian  afternoon  newspapers 
which  did  not  report,  all  other  afternoon 
newspapera  in  (Canada  show  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  5,400  copies. 
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Theieaietwo 
newspapers  in  Dallas. 
But  flnanclal  advertisers 
put  54%  of  their  lina^ 
in  one. 

You  know  this  investment  maxim: 

You  have  to  have  money  to  make  money. 

Well,  Dallas  News  readers  have  it. 

And  Dallas  News  financial  advertisers  know  it. 
Of  tnose  Metro  readers 

who  earn  $1 0,000  and  over,  we  have  1 6,6%  more 
than  the  evening  paper. 

And  we  have  46,6%  more  who  are  professionals 
and  semi-professionals. 

As  well  as  1 8,2%  more  who  are  proprietors, 
managers  and  officials. 

Of  course  this  is  not  only  an  affluent  market. 
It’s  an  investment-minded  one,  too. 

And  we  cater  to  it.  For  example,  except 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  we  publish 
the  most  complete  daily  stock  reports  in  town. 
In  short,  if  you’re 

investing  advertising  dollars  in  Dallas, 
can  you  afford  less  than 
The  Dallas  News? 


Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc  ,  National  Representative;  The  Leonard  Co  .  Florida  Representative, 

A  Member  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc  Sources:  Media  Records;  Dallas  Continuing  Market  Study,  1970,  Belden  Associates 


If  one  ever  takes  time  off, 


the  other  will  cover 


Take  the  Harris  Fototronic  TxT  on  the  left.  It’s  a  text/display  type¬ 
setter  and  a  very  good  one.  It  sets  up  to  150  text  lines  per  minute. 

It  also  does  very  good  display  work.  5  through  36  point. 

Then  there’s  the  Harris  Fototronic  1200  on  the  right.  It’s  a  dis¬ 
play/text  machine  and  a  very  good  one.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  high 
quality  composition — display,  text,  mixed  copy,  tabular.  5  through  72 
point. 

It  produces  30  text  lines  per  minute. 

The  fact  that  these  two  work  together  and  cover  for  each  other  is  a 
big  exclusive.  The  same  computer  software  will  drive  both  machines. 
And  this  means  the  180-line-per-minute  Fototronic  TxT/ 1200  system 
is  the  most  economical,  most  flexible  way  to  make  sure  you  never  miss 
an  edition. 

The  TxT.  The  1200.  They  cover  for  each  other.  And  that’s  a  com¬ 
forting  thought. 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S.  High¬ 
way  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


Communica  tion 
Technology 


Interview  with  tape  recorder: 
it  can  beat  pencil  scribbling 

By  Rol>ert  H.  Loy 


It  has  been  104  years  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  first  practical  typewriter  and 
science  has  at  last  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  aside  from  the  ball  point  pen, 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  poor,  pencil¬ 
pushing  newspaper  reporter. 

The  tape  recorder  has  historically  been 
associated  principally  with  the  “electronic 
media”  and  cei-tain  slick-paper  magazine 
writers.  But  with  development  of  the  cas¬ 
sette  recorder,  the  use  of  tape  is  now 
within  the  capability  of  the  common,  gar¬ 
den  variety  of  reporter. 

The  small  size  of  the  instrument  makes 
it  easily  portable  and  its  simplicity  of 
operation  is  within  the  mental  capacity  of 
most  reporters. 

Tape  enables  the  reporter  to  color  an 
interview  with  moi’e  direct  quotes;  legiti¬ 
mate  quotes,  that  is.  No  longer  is  he  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  to  manufacture  direct 
quotes,  even  though  his  might  be  better 
than  what  the  subject  actually  said. 

Vandalized  verbiage 

He  may  have  to  straighten  out  some 
Eisenhowerish  syntax,  but  then  again,  he 
may  choose  to  leave  the  vandalized  verbi¬ 
age  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
colorful  yam. 

The  recorder  also  relieves  the  reporter 
from  having  to  scribble  like  crazy  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker  who 
may  have  passed  on  to  phase  two  while 
the  poor  guy  is  still  struggling  with  phase 
one. 

A  drawback  of  tape  use,  however,  is  the 
ultimate  necessity  of  transferring  inter¬ 
view  from  tape  to  paper.  Depending  upon 
the  length  of  the  interview  this  can  be  a 
tedious,  time-consuming  task.  This  in¬ 
volves  playing  back  the  tape  in  short 
bursts,  typing  up  as  one  goes  along.  In¬ 
variably  one  finds  he  has  much  more  ma¬ 
terial  than  can  be  used.  Then  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  picking  and  choosing. 

I  once  undertook  to  interview  a  college 
dean  on  the  subject  of  educational  accoun¬ 
tability.  The  dean,  with  becoming  modes¬ 
ty,  felt  he  did  not  have  the  final  word  on 
the  subject  and  desired  that  the  interview 
be  in  the  form  of  a  round-table  discussion 
with  five  of  his  colleagues  contributing 
ideas  as  “resource  persons.”  (This  is  a 
term  with  a  kind  of  built-in  snob  appeal 
much  beloved  of  the  educational  commu¬ 
nity.) 

World’s  greatest  patsy  that  I  am,  I 
consented,  much  to  my  later  chagrin,  to 
this  arrangement. 

As  I  recall,  I  asked  only  one  question, 
something  like,  “What  do  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  accountability?” 

It  was  like  tossing  a  ping  pong  ball  into 
a  concrete  mixer.  Accountability  went 
whizzing  by  my  ears,  batted  and  bounced 
back  and  forth  from  one  speaker  to  an¬ 
other. 

I  had  a  90-minute  cassette  in  my  recor¬ 


der,  45  minutes  on  each  side.  The  first  45 
minutes  went  by  and  the  speakers  hadn’t 
begun  to  exhaust  the  ramifications  of  ac¬ 
countability. 

30  pages  of  quotes 

It  wasn’t  until  nearly  all  the  second  46 
minutes  of  tape  had  been  consumed  that 
the  professore  finally  felt  they  had  ex¬ 
plored  the  subject  in  sufficient  depth. 

When  I  had  finished  transcribing  the 
tape,  I  had  more  than  30  pages  of  quotes. 
Instead  of  an  article,  I  wound  up  with  a 
four-part  series  which  is  almost  more 
than  anyone  needs  to  know  about  account¬ 
ability. 

To  this  day  I  am  not  sure  anyone  read 
it  and  I  am  not  sure  anyone  except  educa¬ 
tors  is  interested  in  accountability. 

As  any  i-eporter  knows,  most  persons 
with  enough  prominence  or  importance  to 
be  the  subject  of  an  inteiwiew  by  news 
people  are  extremely  articulate,  garru¬ 
lous,  opinionated,  egocentered  and  in  love 
with  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

fn  the  usual  pencil  and  paper  inter¬ 
view,  except  if  the  time  factor  is  involved, 
this  does  not  pose  much  of  a  problem.  One 
merely  takes  notes  on  what  one  considers 
important  and  lets  the  rest  go  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other. 

But  with  tape  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
getting  a  lot  of  extraneous  material  which 
will  later  have  to  be  culled  out.  A  politi¬ 
cian,  entertainer  or  women’s  lib  type  in 
full  verbal  career  can  wipe  out  15  minutes 
worth  of  tape  without  even  getting  the 
second  wind. 

How  to  stop  talkers 

The  trick,  then  is  to  get  them  stopped 
at  the  right  places.  If  you  were  trained  in 
early  childhood,  as  I  was,  never,  never  to 
interrupt  anyone  who  is  talking  this  can 
be  a  real  problem. 

One  must  be  tough-minded.  One  must 
develop  a  stance  of  calculated  rudeness. 
Wade  right  in  there  and  step  on  the  other 
guy’s  lines. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  tape  ma¬ 
chine  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  good 
brakes.  When  you  start  it  up  again  after 
having  stopped  to  type  a  passage  you  find 
that  it  has  gone  a  wee  bit  past  the  place 
where  it  was  stopped. 

So  you  get  something  like  the  mayor 
saying,  “Next  year  the  city  is  going  to 
spend  .  .  .”  You  stop  the  machine,  type  up 
that  passage,  start  it  up  again  and  hear 
“.  .  .teen  dollars.  .  .” 

Did  he  say  13  or  17  or  umpteen,  or 
what?  So  you  have  to  back  up  the  tape  to 
find  out. 

Repeated  incidents  of  this  sort  will 
teach  you  that  you  must  reverse  the  tape 
ever  so  slightly  to  maintain  proper  contin¬ 
uity  each  time  after  having  stopped.  The 
slightest  touch  on  the  reverse  button  be¬ 


fore  each  take  will  put  the  tape  right 
where  you  want  it. 

Quiet  in  the  newsroom 

My  recorder  has  a  little  gizmo  you  can 
stick  in  your  ear  which  pipes  the  stream 
of  unconscionable  rhetoric  directly  into 
your  skull  and  cuts  out  the  regular  speak¬ 
er.  This  permits  you  to  listen  without 
disturbing  the  usual  studious  decorum  of 
the  news  room. 

Another  pitfall  to  the  use  of  tape  is  the 
fact  that  conditions  under  which  a  repor¬ 
ter  does  an  interview  are  not  always  ideal. 

Depending  upon  the  locale,  background 
noises  could  be  anything  from  the  gig¬ 
gling  of  a  gaggle  of  gossiping  girls  to  a 
rock  band  practicing  to  the  janitor  emp¬ 
tying  wastebaskets. 

Then  again,  the  interview  subject  may 
get  careless  and  cover  his  hand  with  his 
mouth  or  drift  away  from  the  micro¬ 
phone. 

This  can  give  rise  to  the  following  scen¬ 
ario: 

You  are  taping  and  typing  and  taping 
and  typing  and  suddenly  you  sense  that 
the  voice  on  the  tape  said,  “She  was  ever 
a  whore,” 

Like  Apollo  15  rising  from  the  launch 
pad  you  come  up  out  of  the  “rapture  of 
the  depths”  lethargy  into  which  you  have 
descended. 

What?  Did  he  actually  say  what  it 
sounds  like  he  said? 

You  give  the  passage  an  instant  replay; 
then  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Each 
time  the  compromising  word  comes 
through. 

When  did  he  say  that?  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  him  saying  anything  like  that. 

You  jerk  the  gizmo  out  of  your  ear  and 
play  back  the  tape  with  the  sound  coming 
through  the  speaker.  It  is  plainer  that 
way. 

After  several  replays  it  finally  comes 
clear,  “She  was  never  a  bore,” 

From  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  I 
consider  the  use  of  tape  as  having  more 
disadvantages  than  advantages.  The  most 
obvious  advantage  is  that  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  shove  a  microphone  in  someone’s 
face  than  to  get  notes  down  on  paper 
which  might  get  cold  before  you  get  back 
to  the  office. 

I  can  only  say  that  using  a  tape  recor¬ 
der  is  a  little  like  taking  junk.  You  know 
it  is  bad  for  you  but  you  can’t  help  your¬ 
self.  You  get  hooked. 

A  taped  inteiwiew  can,  indeed,  turn  out 
to  be  a  bummer.  But  when  handled  prop¬ 
erly  it  can  be  a  i-eal  good  trip. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Loy  is  a  reporter  for  the  Mun- 
cie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press. 

Leon  Church  scholarship 

A  scholarship  award  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  field  of  joumalism  at  Dickin¬ 
son  State  College,  North  Dakota.  Named 
for  Leon  H.  Church,  currently  and  for  33 
yeai*s  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lebanon 
(Ill.)  Advertiser,  the  awai'd  is  sponsored 
by  his  son,  Harrison  Leon  Church,  assis¬ 
tant  prafessor  of  joumalism  at  DSC.  The 
award  will  be  made  periodically  and  in 
the  form  of  a  certificate  and  cash  hon¬ 
orarium  of  $50  to  a  student  appointed  by 
a  committee  of  joumalism  professors. 
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Tax  exempt  status  is  granted  NCEW 


Copyboy  college 
fills  many  jobs 
at  Denver  Post 

The  promotion  ladder  for  copyboys  at 
the  Denver  Post  rests  on  a  cushion — Clyde 
Cushion,  who,  they  say,  makes  it  look  like 
a  “soft  job”  to  win  regular  employment  in 
various  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Poster,  the  em¬ 
ployes’  magazine,  drew  attention  to  18 
people  who  have  advanced  to  steady  jobs 
as  reporters,  photographers,  photo  lab 
technicians,  librarians,  pressmen,  etc. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Clyde  Cushion 
came  to  the  Post  to  take  charge  of  “news- 
iroom  general  services,”  the  copyboys — the 
general  servers — rarely  squeezed  out  into 
a  higher  position  on  the  paper. 

Now  copyboys’  salaries  have  increased 
•substantially  and  promotions  come  at  a 
rate  of  every  four  months. 

The  promotions  come  mostly  through 
the  20-20  program.  Institute  several 
years  ago,  the  20-20  program  enables 
copyboys  to  move  gradually  into  the  news¬ 
room;  working  20  hours  as  a  copyboy 
and  20  hours  as  a  reporter.  Cushion  makes 
the  first  recommendations  for  a  20-20, 
talking  things  over  with  the  managing 
editors  and  city  editors. 

If  there  is  an  opening,  and  if  the 
copyboy  demonstrates  the  ambition  and 
the  ability,  he  can  soon  become  a  reporter. 

It’s  a  company  policy  to  promote  from 
within  whenever  possible. 

“Clyde  Cushion  runs  a  copyboy  college,” 
says  Bob  Partridge,  assistant  managing 
editor.  “His  graduates  are  scattered 
around  the  Post  building  in  various  jobs.” 

According  to  personnel  department 
figures,  two  out  of  three  full-time  news¬ 
room  reporters  hired  in  the  past  year 
have  been  Cushion’s  copyboy  college  grad¬ 
uates. 

Six  of  the  18  ex-copyboys  are  now  re¬ 
porters. 

“Clyde  takes  pretty  good  care  of  the 
boys,”  said  Fred  Butler,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor-production,  “if  they  show  a  de¬ 
sire  and  a  willingness.  He  sure  inins  the 
copyboys  better  than  anybody  I’ve  seen  in 
20  years.” 

• 

ComCorp  promotions 

Three  executive  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  ComCorp,  Cleveland-based 
publishers  of  10  suburban  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Promoted  to  vicepresident  positions 
were  the  following  men,  who  have  been 
with  the  publicly  held  company  since  its 
inception  in  1969: 

Robert  Chism,  formerly  ComCorp  comp¬ 
troller,  president-finance. 

John  Lunsford,  formerly  editor  and 
manager  of  ComCorp’s  Metro  group,  vice 
president-group  manager. 

Thomas  Noonan,  formerly  editor- 
manager  of  the  West  and  Berea  groups, 
vice  president-editorial. 


For  a  legal  fee  of  $672,  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  has  been 
accorded  tax  exempt  status  by  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service. 

The  membership  approved  the  condi¬ 
tions,  requiring  two  amendments  to  the 
NCEW  constitution,  it  is  noted  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Masthead,  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  official  journal. 

As  revised,  the  NCEW  constitution  now 
states  that  the  group,  which  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  1947  at  an  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  seminar,  is  operated  as  a  non-profit 
organization,  and  no  part  of  its  net  earn¬ 
ings  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
individual. 


The  second  change  guarantees  that  all 
of  NCEW’s  net  assets,  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution  for  whatever  reason,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  or  such  other  qualified  tax-exempt 
organization  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
executive  board. 

NCEW  directors  had  authorized  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $2,000  for  lawyers’  fees. 

As  of  last  September,  the  NCEW  trea¬ 
sury  had  a  cash  balance  of  about  $18,000, 
Treasurer  Lloyd  Armour  reported.  There 
were  414  members  as  of  January  1  when 
Charles  J.  Wellner,  Lockport  (N.Y.) 
Union-Sun  &  Journal,  became  president. 
Only  four  editors  of  weekly  newspapers 
have  joined  the  group. 


ERIE  PA 


A  NEARLY  PERFECT  TEST  MARKET 


A  TOP  CHOICE 
FOR  OVER  25  YEARS 

SEND  FOR  NEW,  FREE  BROCHURE 
ON  TEST  MARKETING  IN  ERIE 

Erie,  Pa.  has  special  characteristics  as  a  test  market.  Its 
residents  very  closely  parallel  the  national  average  in  key 
areas.  Erie  has  built-in  conditions  for  controlled  test  mea¬ 
surements.  Total  isolation  from  outside  media  and  nearly 
90%  coverage  of  the  area  by  the  Times  and  News.  If  you 
are  ready  to  market  test  a  consumer  product,  be  sure  to  get 
the  facts  about  Erie  in  a  newly  compiled  brochure.  Find 
out  why  Erie  has  been  a  top  choice  among  marketers  for 
more  than  25  years.  It  may  be  you’ll  want  to  test  here,  too. 

(Cric  (Times 'Nf  100  Erie  Morning  News  ERIE  D.MI.Y  TIMES 
TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

12th  &  Sassafras  Sts., 

Erie,  Pa.  16501 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  test  marketing 
brochure  on  Erie,  Pa.  Thank  you. 


NAME . 

COMPANY. 
ADDRESS.. 
CITY . 


Reprusented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc. 
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Crowder 


Esfes 


Richmond  Newspapers 
executives  promoted 

Gerald  W.  Estes,  vicepresident  of 
Southeast  Media  and  business  manager  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  newspapers. 
He  will  continue  in  his  role  with 
Southeast  Media,  a  unit  of  Media  Gener¬ 
al,  the  communications  company  which 
has  headquarters  at  Richmond. 

Succeeding  Estes  as  business  manager 
is  Charles  W.  Crowder,  who  became  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager  on  January  1, 
1970. 

Estes,  43,  a  native  of  Memphis  and  ma¬ 
jored  in  business  administration  at  Mem¬ 
phis  State  University.  After  service  in  the 
Air  Force,  he  joined  the  Washington  Star 
for  14  years  of  varied  experience.  He 
joined  Richmond  Newspapers  early  in 
1968  as  production  manager. 

Crowder,  a  native  of  Danville,  is  52  and 
has  worked  his  way  into  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  both  news  and  adve  -tising  in  the 
newspaper  field.  He  has  worked  also  in 
public  relations  and  magazine  positions  as 
well  as  with  an  advertising  agency.  He 
was  with  Beacon  Press  as  vicepresident 
before  joining  Richmond  Newspapers. 
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news-people 


Ad  aud  production 
managers  are  named 

Peisonnel  changes  in  the  production 
and  advertising  departments  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  have  been  announced,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

William  A.  Holcombe,  labor  relations 
and  personnel  manager,  becomes  assistant 
to  business  manager  Robert  H.  Hart¬ 
mann.  Holcombe  went  to  the  Press  in  1968 
after  eight  years  at  the  New  York  Times. 

Donald  W.  Berwald,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  to  advertising  director. 

Gardner  Pate,  from  assistant  production 
manager  at  Memphis  to  production  man¬ 
ager,  a  new  post,  at  the  Press. 

Harry  F.  Gough,  general  advertising 
manager  to  retail  advertising  manager. 

Armind  J.  Richter,  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  sales  office  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  manager  of  general  advertising. 

Sheldon  Greenberger,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

a  a  * 

Lewie  Little,  chief  of  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Toledo  Times — retired. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Brown — from  executive  editor  to 
editor  of  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enter¬ 
prise  to  succeed  Holt  McPhejison,  who 
retired  after  more  than  30  years  as  edi¬ 
tor.  Brown  has  been  associated  with  the 
Enterprise  for  23  years. 

4  4  * 

David  T.  Lucey,  manager  of  the  Groton 
(Conn.)  News — named  business  manager 
of  the  Bulletin  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  and  the  Groton 
News  .  .  .  JosHa»H  P.  Dennis — ^to  the  new 
post  of  production  director  .  .  .  Russell 
B.  Lennon  Jr. — ^to  classified  advertising 
manager. 

4  4  4 

Scott  Himstead,  general  manager  — 
gfiven  added  duties  as  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard-Times  Publishing 
Co.,  Hyannis,  Mass.  .  .  .  Dane  F.  Hahn 
— promoted  to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  . . . 
Robert  G.  Wahl,  circulation  manager, 
named  circulation  director. 

4  4  4 

Martin  Zucker,  writer,  and  Brian 
Calvert,  photographer,  resigned  from  the 
AP  staff  in  Tel  Aviv  to  form  Mideast 
Media,  dealing  in  television  film  and  mag¬ 
azine  journalism. 

4  4  4 

Darrell  Sifhhu),  executive  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  News — elected  president  of 
North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News 
Council. 

4  4  4 

Julia  Courts,  a  member  of  the  library 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel,  retired  December  31 
after  having  been  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  since  1926. 


Nan  Barnhouse,  home  furnishings  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Editorial  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Home  Furnishings 
Council. 

4  4  4 

Frederic  J.  Woldt — from  sports  editor 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Wau¬ 
kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  .  .  .  Daniel  R. 
O’Shea,  staff  sports  writer  since  1968 — 
sports  editor. 

4  4  4 

Gene  Murray — ^from  Metro  desk  editor 
to  assistant  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Sunday  magazine,  succeeding  Larry 
Pexlegrino  who  moved  to  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  staff  .  .  .  James 
H.  SULLINGER — ^now  assistant  Metro  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Star. 

4  4  4 

Robert  W.  Conrad — from  associate  edi¬ 
tor  to  editor  of  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News 
to  succeed  Dai£  S.  Pbtfley,  retired. 

4  4  4 

Bill  Bonham — from  Branham-Moloney 
sales  staff  to  sales  manager  of  News- 
Texan  newspapers  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area. 

4  4  4 

Gertrude  Ramsey  —  from  executive 
women’s  editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Record  and  News  to  the  staff  of  WLOS-tv 
at  Asheville,  N.C.  She  is  a  former  women’s 
editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Sabatini 


Schmidt 


Lou  Sabatini — promoted  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Daily  News- 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  the  late  Roy  Vec- 
CHIO. 


J.  Scott  Schmidt — from  Sunday  editor 
to  managing  editor  of  Chicago  To¬ 
day.  Before  working  for  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can  in  1958,  he  had  worked  for  the  Pekin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Times  and  the  Peoria  Journal- 
Star.  He  is  a  part-time  instructor  at 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 


William  K.  Trosene — ^from  women’s 
editor  to  associate  features  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  .  .  .  Mary  O’Hara — so¬ 
ciety  editor  to  assistant  features  editor 
.  .  .  Thomas  M.  Blakley — drama  editor 
to  features  copy  editor  .  .  .  Edward  L. 
Blank — tv-radio  writer  to  drama  editor 
.  .  .  Barbara  A.  Holsopple  —  feature 
writer  to  tv-radio  editor  .  .  .  Margaret  E. 
Carlin — art  writer. 
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John  F.  Ayres,  editor  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
from  1937  to  1971 — retired.  He  joined  the 
News  staff  in  1926. 


Nominees  for  AP 
directorate  posted 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  selected  the  following 
candidates  for  election  as  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  April  24 : 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  News. 

Howard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Daily  Press. 

Peter  M.  Macdonald,  Hutchinson, 
(Kans.)  News. 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  Washington  Star. 

James  H.  Ottaway,  Oneonta,  (N.Y.) 
Star. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

For  membership  held  in  cities  under 
50,000  population  the  committee  nomi¬ 
nated: 

James  S.  Lyon,  Washington,  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter. 

J,  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Five  members  are  to  be  elected  from 
the  general  membership,  and  one  from  a 
city  of  under  50,000  population. 

Cowles,  Hayden,  Knight,  Miller,  Lyon 
and  Ottaway  are  incumbents. 


Al  D.  Trahan,  business  manager  of 
the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News — retired. 
In  25  years  with  the  paper  he  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager,  auditor, 
comptroller  and  business  manager. 


Bill  Smith,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal — 
now  covering  the  police  beat  for  the  Port 
Arthur  News. 


Ralph  R.  Girardin,  credit  manager  of 
the  Hwrtford  (Conn.)  Times — ^to  similar 
post  at  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 


Patrick  Arnold,  senior  desk  editor — 
named  to  new  post  of  city  editor  with  the 
City  News  Service,  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 
Sandra  Mbttetal — to  court  bureau  chief 
.  .  .  Nieson  Himmel — ^to  City  Hall,  re¬ 
placing  James  Witmer,  now  a  desk  edi¬ 
tor. 


Haroia)  C.  Hollis,  staff  reporter  for 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  for  29  years — retired. 


Al  Ewing,  secretary  to  the  business 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  retired 
— after  48  years  with  the  paper.  Earlier 
he  had  been  secretary  to  E.  W.  Scripps, 
founder  of  the  Press  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Scrdpps-Howard  list 


JUDY  McCLUSKEY,  who  has  been  a  writer  in 
the  metropolitan  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  elevated  to  editorial  writer 
and  associate  editor  by  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
and  ^itor. 


Robert  Reid,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ca/rbondale  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan  — 
named  editorial  editor  of  the  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  succeeding  Frank 
Le2:ming  Jr,  who  is  now  business  news 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

«  «  e 

William  Cox — ^from  city  editor  to  news 
editor  of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro- 
East  Journal. 


Mary  Ellen  WoLOonrr,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times, 
won  a  first  prize  in  the  state  AP  com¬ 
petition  for  a  personality  sketch  of  Fred 
Wolfe,  brother  of  author  Thomas  Wolfe. 


Karen  Lobbck,  former  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view — ^to  women’s  editor  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review. 


Kay  Reimier,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News, 
won  a  first  prize  in  the  AP  writing  com¬ 
petition  for  her  profile  of  a  Negro  civil 
rights  lawyer,  J.  L.  Chambers. 


Rolla  j.  Crick — named  travel  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  McWilliams,  retired. 


James  B.  Reston,  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  deliver  the  commencement  address 
June  11  at  Stanford  University,  Califor¬ 
nia. 


Paul  Ringler,  chief  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  editorial  writers  for  10  years,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  since  1966;  Army  captain 
in  World  War  II;  newspaperman  for  45 
years — retires  March  1. 


Gordon  Campbell,  art  director  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  since  1946 — ^retired.  He  plans  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  collection  of  comic 
art 


AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 
SALES  •  PURCHASES 


Thomas  A.  Hanes,  retired  managing  ■ 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star  H 
— ^recipient  of  the  Norfolk  Cosmopolitan  H 
Club’s  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  H 
unselfish  and  beneficial  community  serv-  H 

ice,  especially  the  Joy  Fund,  a  Christmas  H 

project  sponsored  by  the  Ledger-Star  and  B  • 
the  Virginian-Pilot.  Hanes  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  leadership  medal  in  1928. 
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Star  &  Tribune  executives  promoted 


The  appointment  of  tw’o  associate  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  and  the  appointment  of 
an  editor  of  the  Star  were  announced  by 
Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher. 

The  associate  publishers  are  Robert  W. 
Smith,  who  has  been  editor  of  the  Star 
since  1969,  and  Gale  W.  Freeman,  who 
has  been  vicepresident  for  operations 
since  1970.  Both  continue  as  vicepresidents 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Succeeding  Smith  as  editor  of  the  Star 
is  Robert  C.  King,  managing  editor  since 
1969. 

Smith  was  editorial  editor  of  both  the 
Star  and  the  Tribune  before  the  papers 
were  separated  and  reorganized  in  1967. 
He  then  became  executive  editor  of  the 


Don  Pilbtte — from  day  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  national  ^itor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Elinor  Taylcmi — promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Wooster  (0.)  Daily  Record. 

*  * 

Allison  C.  Griffin — appointed  vice¬ 
president/advertising  of  H^fax  Herald 
Ltd, 

«  *  Xt 

Edwin  R.  Van  Zandt,  former  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  has  become  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the  Lamar  Uni¬ 
versity  office  of  development. 

He  %  ♦ 

Don  Wall  —  from  editorial  page  to 
amusements/cultural  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Pat  Sample,  a  suburban  corre¬ 
spondent  for  12  years,  has  joined  the 
lx)rain  County  news  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  Xc 

Peter  Hano,  division  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  general  store  advertising  at  the 
New  York  News — appointed  supervisor  of 
the  News’  Long  Island  advertising  office. 

XI  Xt  X- 

Stanley  P.  Isaacs,  sports  writer  and 
general  columnist  for  Newsday — named 
sports  editor  of  the  Long  Island  daily,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  B.  Clemente,  w'ho  is 
moving  to  Florida  .  .  .  Alexander  M. 
Cohn  entertainment  editor  —  named 
sports  editor  for  the  new  Sunday  edition 
of  Newsday. 


Star.  Prior  to  that,  dating  from  World 
War  II,  he  had  been  an  editorial  writer 
and  then  associate  editorial  editor. 

Freeman  joined  the  legal  department  of 
the  Minneapolis  newspapers  in  1956,  hav¬ 
ing  practiced  law  in  Bemidji  and  Dodge 
Center,  and  having  served  a  term  in  the 
State  Legislature,  director  for  the  news¬ 
papers  before  becoming  vicepresident  for 
operations. 

King  was  editor  of  the  Fergus  Falls 
Journal  in  1965  when  he  joined  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  as  an  editorial  writer. 
Previously  he  had  held  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  posts  in  Fergus  Falls  and  Morris. 

All  three  men  are  native  Minnesotans. 
Smith  was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  Freeman  and  King  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Clyde  H,  Duncan,  staff  writer  for  the 
McAlester  (Okla.)  Democrat,  is  a  Dono¬ 
van  Scholar  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lonnie  Pearson — from  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervisor  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat. 

#  4c 

John  Farrington — ^from  city  editor  to 
acting  managing  editor  of  the  Peterbor¬ 
ough  (Ont.)  Examiner.  Douglas  L.  Eng¬ 
lish,  managing  editor  since  June  1970, 
returned  to  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press. 

4e  4c 

John  Reddin,  a  member  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  staff  since  1946,  editorial 
writer  since  1949,  becomes  editorial  page 
editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  chief  cartoonist 
at  Chicago  Today  since  1961;  newspaper 
artist  for  50  years  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Chicago  American — retired  to  his  home 
in  Carmel,  Calif. 

x>  x>  * 

Robert  W.  Reiss — named  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dispatch  where 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  since 
1966. 

x<  *  « 

Thomas  L.  Kielty — from  retail  adver¬ 
tising  supervisor  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Warren  T.  Swisher,  who  left  to 
establish  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Vermil¬ 
lion,  So.  Dakota. 


Donald  Calfee  retires 
from  Florida  paper 

Donald  P.  Calfee,  city  editor  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  is  bringing  to  an 
end  a  43-year  newspaper  career. 

Originally  from  Wabash  County  Indi¬ 
ana,  Calfee  attended  DePauw  University 
at  Greencastle,  Indiana.  After  working  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  Indiana,  Cal¬ 
fee  joined  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press  Chronicle  where  he  served  as  city 
editor  and  later  as  business  manager. 

Calfee,  at  one  time,  owner  of  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  (Tenn.)  Sun  and  a  former  editor 
of  the  Elizabeth  (Tenn.)  Star,  moved  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  22  years  ago  to  work 
on  the  T-U  city  news  desk.  He  became 
city  editor  in  Januarj^  1960,  succeeding 
John  S.  Walters,  now  executive  editor 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jaekson- 
ville  Journal. 

Calfee  is  being  succeeded  by  Richard 
B.  Stalder,  a  native  of  Orlando,  who  has 
been  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  Times- 
Union  for  24  years.  He  has  been  the 
Times-Union’s  night  city  editor  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Henry  A.  Stokes  is  replacing  Stalder  in 
the  latter  post.  Stokes  has  been  with  the 
Union  for  24  years.  He  has  been  the 
2%  years  and  formerly  worked  on  the 

Palatka  Daily  News  and  the  Daytona 

Beach  Morning  Journal. 

Xi  x<  x< 

Muriel  Phelps,  credit  manager  in  the 
accounting  department  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  re¬ 
tired  December  31,  after  having  been  with 
the  newspapers  since  1925. 

Xi  Xi  ♦ 

Lee  Canning — ^promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  news  staff  since 
1958  .  .  .  Glenn  Speidel — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Star. 

Xc  X>  X: 

Thomas  H.  Schofield — from  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Newspapers  to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
the  J oui'nal-Gaxette  and  the  News-Senti¬ 
nel. 

4e  He  * 

Jose  De  Jesus  Taladrid,  journalist  and 
lawyer — ^appointed  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  director  of  the  Garcia  Val- 
seca  newspapers  in  Mexico.  He  succeeds 
Miguel  Aleman  Jr.,  who  resigned  several 
months  ago. 
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Pool  coverage 
of  Olympics  is 
the  real  thing 

By  A1  Kaff 

United  Press  International 

You  might  say  that  all  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  reports  from  the  11th  Olympic  Win¬ 
ter  Games  will  be  pooled. 

Japanese  carpenters  constructed  a  huge 
floor  over  an  indoor  swimming  pool  in  the 
Olympic  village  and  built  bureaus  for  the 
world  media  on  top  of  the  swimming  pool. 

Curved  handrails  on  ladders  into  the 
pool  were  sticking  through  the  floor  in 
December,  but  Olympic  officials  assured 
me  the  rails  would  be  removed  before 
February. 

Press  Center  for  the  Winter  Olympics 
is  housed  in  two  four-story  buildings  con¬ 
nected  by  an  overhead  corridor  for 
newsmen  who  dislike  venturing  out  into 
the  snow. 

Evei-ything  is  new  from  pastel  walls 
painted  in  oranges,  yellows,  maroons  and 
greens  to  the  sit-down  toilets  and 
typewriters  which  write  in  most  Olympic 
languages  including  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian  and  Italian. 

The  Press  Center  was  built  on  top  of  a 
hill  which  overlooks  the  Olympic  Village 
in  the  Sapporo  suburb  of  Makomanai. 

On  quiet  subway  line 

Sapporo’s  new  subway  which  opened  in 
December  runs  on  pneumatic  rubber  tires 
to  the  Olympic  village.  It’s  a  15-minute 
ride,  as  quiet  as  a  hush,  from  the  center 
of  Sapporo  to  the  village.  The  fare  is  60 
yen  (19  cents).  Passenger  gates  are  auto¬ 
mated  and  computerized  without  a  ticket 
puncher  in  sight. 

Makomanai’s  newly-constructed  apart¬ 
ments  will  be  occupied  by  Olympic  skiers, 
skaters  and  sledders  and  then  sold  to 
Japanese  families  after  the  Winter  Games 
end. 

Upon  reversion  to  Japan,  the  Press 
Center  will  become  a  youth  center  for  one 
of  the  nation’s  newest  bedroom  communit¬ 
ies.  That’s  why  sw’mming  pool  rests  in 
darkness  under  the  floor  of  all  news  and 
pictui'e  bureaus. 

Olympic  officials  say  that  1,500 
newsmen  from  foreign  lands  have  signed 
to  cover  the  Winter  Carnival.  About  2,000 
Japanese  repoiders  are  expected  at  the 
snow  slopes  and  ice  palaces. 

If  all  these  newsmen  show  up,  they  will 
outnumber  the  players  by  more  than  2-1. 
Officials  list  1,274  athletes  entered  from 
35  nations  including  the  tropical  Philip¬ 
pines  (two  skiers),  remote  Mongolia  (two 
skiers  and  two  skaters)  and  tiny 
Liechtenstein  (four  skiers  and  two 
lugers) . 

In  addition  to  office  space  for  news  and 
picture  bureaus,  the  Press  Center  will 
feature  a  general  press  work  room  for 
individual  correspondents.  The  work  room 
will  be  furnished  with  130  typewriters 
attached  to  desks  with  chairs  to  match. 

Press  Center  facilities  will  include  a 


KDD  Telex  center,  post  office,  bank,  Ni¬ 
kon  camera  service  center,  Fuji  Film 
quick  print  service  (no  film  developing  but 
they  will  run  prints  for  you),  and  a  snack 
bar  serving  daily  until  2  a.m.  (for  those 
Night  Leads, . 

Color  television  receivers  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  strat^c  locations  throughout 
the  Press  Center  for  newsmen  who  like  to 
take  their  skiing  indoors. 

Down  the  hill  below  the  Press  Center, 
they  built  a  dining  room  for  newsmen,  a 
one-story  structure  of  glass,  bare  steel 
beams  and  blond  wood  to  blend  with  the 
Alpine  setting.  The  dining  room  will  seat 
350  newsmen  and  serve  from  a  cafeteria 
line. 

Writers’  apartments 

On  down  the  hill  from  the  dining  room 
are  12  new  apartment  houses  to  accom¬ 
modate  foreign  correspondents,  billeted 
four  to  five  people  in  an  apartment. 

Each  apaitment  contains  a  living  room, 
two  or  three  bedrooms,  bathtub  with 
shower  and  sit-down  toilets.  My  guide  told 
me  that  kitchen  stoves  will  not  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  apartments  until  after  the 
Olympics  because  home  cooking  is  prohi¬ 
bited  during  the  winter  festivities.  Tele¬ 
phones  in  press  apartments  will  handle 
local  calls  only. 

The  apartments  draw  hot  water  and 
steam  heat  from  a  central  plant.  Heating 
was  turned  on  in  mid-December  to  dry  the 
paint  and  bake  out  odors  from  the  new 
radiators. 

Apaidment  floors  are  carpeted  wall  to 
wall  with  orange  fabric  mounted  on  spon¬ 


gy  rubber.  Inner-spring  beds  will  be  built 
just  for  the  press  corps  and  sold  for  junk 
before  the  permanent  Japanese  settlers 
arrive  after  the  games. 

If  you  don’t  like  the  Press  Dining 
Room,  the  Olympic  Village  deep  in  the 
heart  of  Hol^aido  will  contain,  of  all 
things,  a  Colonel  Sanders  Kentudcy  fried 
chicken  stand  and  an  emporium  for  Mac 
Donald  hamburgers. 

• 

Knight  sales  office 
managers  appointed 

Two  managers  have  been  named  by 
Knight  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  national 
representative  organization  for  Knight 
Newspapers  based  in  New  York. 

Ted  Parmelee  president  of  KAS,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Ralph  Fallar- 
ino  as  marketing  manager,  and  John  Ko- 
sanke  as  eastern  sales  manager. 

Fallarino  was  with  Newspaper  I  the 
past  three  years  as  research  director. 
Earlier  he  supervised  the  marketing  de¬ 
partment  for  This  Week. 

Kosanke  has  been  vicepresident  and 
western  sales  manager  for  Branham- 
Moloney. 

• 

Wallpaper  release 

Gaynor  &  Ducas  used  an  8  x  11  sheet  of 
wallpaper  to  print  a  news  release  an¬ 
nouncing  its  appointment  as  advertising 
agency  for  Imperial  Paper  Co.,  Cleveland. 
The  firm  makes  wallcoverings  for  the  home 
and  contract  markets. 


the 


53  hard-hitting  articles  by  outstanding 
journalists  on  the  state  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  subjects  they’re 
afraid  to  touch  (such  as 
Du  Pont  domination  of 
Delaware,  white  cap¬ 
tivity  of  black  radio, 
and  one  man’s  tangle 
with  the  Times  letter 
column)— “...a  lively, 
informed  and  varied 
approach  to  the 
condition  of  jour¬ 
nalism  by  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the 
business.”— Louis 
M.  Lyons,  retired 
curator  of  the 
Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Journalism 
at  Harvard 


Photos.  $10.00 
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The  distinctive  character 
of  a  state  emerges 

from  many  influences . . . 


Gothbound 

$7.50 

Edited  by 
Warren  Brier 
and 

Nathan  Blumberg 


.  . .  one  of  which 
is  its  news  media 

A  Century  of  Montana  Journalism 
describes  the  development 
of  the  press  in  Montana 
from  IS64  to  the  present  — 
from  the  founding  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  Territory  to  an 
»  evaluation  of  the  Lee  newspapers 
acquired  in  1959  from  the 
Anaconda  Company.  Highlights 
and  personalities  are  treated 
in  detail;  Mel  Ruder ’s  Pulit/er 
Prize,  the  Montana  Capital  fight. 
Fred  Martin's  testimony  before 
a  L'.S.  Senate  subcommittee  about 
the  anatomy  of  a  failing  newspaper. 
\  B  (iuthrie's  successes  as  a  writer, 
the  first  radio  and  television  stations 
in  the  state,  and  the  poetic  image 
of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

I  his  hook  will  make  lively  reading 
not  only  for  Montana  Journalists 
but  for  all  who  have  discovered 
Montana's  noble,  vmietimes 
comical,  sometimes  checkered  past. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  the  press 
helped  shape  the  course  of  a 
wilderness  western  state  and  how 
that  state  determined  the  nature 
and  scope  of  its  press. 


MOUNTAIN  PRESS  PUBLISHING  CO. 
287  West  Front  Street 
MISSOULA,  MONTANA  59801 


The  environment 
a  leading  topic 
for  editorials 

The  environment  was  the  foremost  do¬ 
mestic  issue  of  editorial  concern  in  the 
nation’s  “pivstige  daily  newspapers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  20,904  editorials 
over  a  12-month  period  by  the  Public  Is¬ 
sues  Research  Bureau  of  New  York. 

The  sustained  attention  shown  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  exceeded  that  for 
economic,  urban,  rights,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  issues,  in  that  order,  said  Burton 
Holmes,  president  of  the  Bureau. 

44%  of  the  editorials  concerned  social 
issues,  he  said.  Of  these,  1,382  or  15.2% 
were  on  environmental  subjects,  with 
water  quality  receiving  the  most  atten¬ 
tion,  followed  by  land  use  policies,  air 
quality,  and  waste  disposal. 

“The  newspaper  showing  the  most  con- 
cem  was  the  Los  Angeles  Times,"  Holmes 
roported.  “Nearly  23%  of  its  social  issue 
editorials  were  on  the  environment.  This 
compared  with  22%  for  the  New  York  Ti¬ 
mes,  11%  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  15%  for  the  pres¬ 
tige  dailies  as  a  whole.” 

The  analysis  covered  the  period  from 
October  1970  to  September  1971.  The 
newspapers  include  those  in  Atlanta,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  and  Washington. 

Environmental  realism 

“The  survey  shows  that  editorial  con¬ 
cern  over  preservation  of  the  environment 
has  evolved  into  a  new  and  different 
phase,”  Holmes  said.  “Sophisticated  real¬ 
ism  is  replacing  alarmed  innocence.  In¬ 
stead  of  simply  emphasizing  fast  solu¬ 
tions,  editorials  are  characterized  by  more 
expertise  and  caution. 

“Editors  now  recognize  that  there  are 
no  easy  solutions  and  that  effective  pollu¬ 
tion  control  will  be  costly.  For  one,  efforts 
to  replace  polluting  elements  were  discov¬ 
ered  to  contain  dangers  in  themselves. 
This  was  so  with  hydrocarbons  in  lead- 
free  gas  and  with  substitutes  for  phos¬ 
phate  detergents. 

“To  a  large  extent,  editorial  attention 
centers  less  on  problems  than  on  the  fail¬ 


ure  of  solutions  to  them.  There  is  increas¬ 
ing  scrutiny  of  adopted  laws  for  weak¬ 
nesses  or  loopholes,  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  for  laxity,  and  of  industry  for  eva¬ 
sion. 

“Public  sensitivity  also  has  reached  the 
point  where  the  environment  has  political 
impact,  most  notably  in  the  defeat  of 
funding  for  the  SST  where  it  proved  the 
strategically  decisive  issue.  An  analysis  of 
20  prestige  dailies  showed  only  three  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  SST.” 

• 

Snow  will  set  up 
bureau  in  Tokyo 
for  Boston  Globe 

Crocker  Snow  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  has  been 
named  foreign  correspondent  covering 
Asian  affairs.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Globe,  and  will  be  effective  February  1. 

Snow,  30,  will  set  up  the  Globe’s  first 
foreign  bureau,  which  will  be  in  Tokyo. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Far 
East,  and  was  stationed  for  thi^ee  years  in 
Japan  as  .a  naval  officer.  He  speaks  fluent 
Japanese. 

Before  going  to  work  at  the  Globe  in 
1968,  Snow  was  stationed  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  doing  a  series  of  weekly  radio  shows 
on  Eastern  Europe.  More  recently,  he 
worked  for  WGBH-tv  and  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Studied  law  and  diplomacy 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
where  he  studied  under  the  late  Edward 
R.  Murrow. 

Timothy  Leland,  head  of  the  Globe’s  in¬ 
vestigative  Spotlight  Team,  will  become 
assistant  managing  editor  for  the  morning 
Globe.  An  honors  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Leland  joined  the  Globe  in  1963. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  assistant  city 
editor,  science  editor  and  State  house  bu¬ 
reau  chief. 

Gerard  O'Neill,  a  member  of  the  Spot¬ 
light  Team  since  its  inception  in  1970,  will 
become  head  of  that  group. 

He  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Stonehill 
College  and  Boston  University  School  of 
Journalism.  O’Neill  started  with  the  Globe 
as  a  copyboy  in  1965. 


Investigation  of  leak  springs  another  leak 


Leaking  official  secrets  became  a  farce 
last  week  in  Calgary,  Canada,  where 
Mayor  Rod  Sykes  has  been  feuding  with 
the  news  media. 

Last  month  reporters  dug  up  a  secret 
report  of  an  inquiry  into  city  Jidministra- 
tion  efficiency  and  drew  a  scolding  from 
the  Mayor  for  aborting  their  responsibilit¬ 
ies  to  the  public  by  revealing  confidential 
information.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
police  to  question  newsmen  and  several 
members  of  the  city  council  concerning 


the  lack  of  the  secret  report. 

The  Calgary  Herald  reported  this  ac¬ 
tion,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  secret. 
Riled  again,  the  Mayor  said  this  confiden¬ 
tial  inquiry  had  been  intended  to  impress 
aldermen  with  the  seriousness  of  confiden¬ 
tial  matters. 

In  his  running  dispute  with  the  press. 
Mayor  Sykes  has  invited  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  to  organize  the  staffs  of 
the  Herald  and  the  Albertan. 
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Prof.  Wolseley 
weighs  future 
of  black  press 

The  history,  orgins,  viewpoints,  scope, 
directions,  and  prospects  for  the  future  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  influences  in 
America  are  explored  in  “The  Black 
Press,  U.S.A.”  published  by  the  Iowa  State 
University  Press  (Ames,  Iowa).  $10.50  a 
copy. 

The  book  is  a  general  discussion  of  this 
influential  medium  by  Roland  E.  Wolseley, 
professor  of  a  pioneering  course  on  con- 
temporaiy  black  journalism  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  examines  black  newspa¬ 
pers  — national  and  local — as  well  as 
black  magazines — general  and  specialized. 

Wolseley’s  investigations  deal  with  the 
news  and  editorial  content  of  black  publi¬ 
cations,  advertising,  production  methods, 
and  circulation  and  readership  data.  He 
further  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  black 
press  as  it  relates  to  the  social  movements 
now  attracting  many  black  people. 

As  defined  in  this  book,  a  black  press 
must  fit  all  of  three  categories:  (1)  blacks 
must  own  and  manage  the  publication ; 
(2)  the  publication  must  be  intended  for 
black  consumers,  and  (3)  the  paper  or 
magazine  must  serve,  speak,  and  fight  for 
the  black  minority. 

After  discussing  the  concept  of  a  black 
press  and  its  history,  Wolseley  examines 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  today, 
the  types  of  material  offered,  and  the  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  form  their  poli¬ 
cies  and  content. 

Training  and  educational  problems  and 
possibilities  for  the  black  journalist  are 
discussed.  Wolseley  dissects  the  problems 
facing  ownei’s  and  publishers  and  the  ide¬ 
ologies  of  the  times  and  their  impact  on 
the  press. 

Advertising,  circulation  production,  syn¬ 
dicates,  public  relations,  and  black  radio 
are  described.  The  attacks  upon  and  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  press  are  then  reviewed. 


Ken  Murray  describes 
famous  Hearst  parties 

Doubleday  has  published  “The  Golden 
Days  of  San  Simeon,”  by  Ken  Murray, 
which  is  the  first  book-length  story  of  the 
fabulous  palace  built  by  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

As  recounted  by  Murray,  the  Hollywood 
historian,  film  producer  and  tv  personali¬ 
ty,  the  dazzling  era  of  the  Hearst  palace 
of  pleasure  on  a  mountaintop  close  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  closed  in  1938  with  a  spec¬ 
tacular  “circus  party”  in  honor  of  the 
famous  publisher's  75th  birthday. 

A  few  years  after  his  death  in  1951  at 
the  age  of  88,  the  Hearst  family  and  trus¬ 
tees  gave  the  Spanish-style  castle  and 
some  of  the  265,000-acre  estate  to  the 
State  of  California,  it  is  an  official  histor¬ 
ical  monument  and  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors  every  year. 


after  which  Wolseley  offers  an  evaluation 
of  black  journalism.  “The  Black  press, 
U.S.A.”  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
what  may  lie  ahead. 

After  noting  racial  harmony  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  future  of  the  black  press,  the 
author  offers  three  prognostications  for 
the  future  of  the  black  press  in  America: 
(1)  it  may  survive  and  thrive  because 
black  Americans  ai-e  proud  of  their  race 
and  are  working  for  the  survival  of  their 
culture,  (2)  it  may  fail  because  of  the 
separatism  desired  by  growing  numbers  of 
black  people  and  so  fail  to  meet  a  vital 
challenge,  and  (3)  it  may  succeed  because 
of  its  unique  ability  to  supply  its  readers 
with  depth  writing,  fiction,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  ethnic  group  w’hich  will  not 
be  available  to  this  group  elsewhere. 

• 

Fred  Kearney  to  edit 
Ohio  suburban  papers 

Fred  T.  Kearney,  a  former  interna¬ 
tional  representative  for  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  been  appointed  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Collinwo^  Publishing  Co.  and 
Boulder  Publishing  Co. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  was 
made  by  Rudy  C.  Martin,  president  of 
Collinwood  and  Boulder,  operated  by 
Courtland  Management,  Cleveland,  which 
also  owns  the  Palisades  Newspapers  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  Gibraltar  Publishing 
Co.,  parent  firm  of  six  Columbus  (0.)  area 
weekly  newspapers. 

Kearney  has  been  news  editor  for  the 
Niles  (0.)  Daily  Times, 


Work-textbook  gives 
actual  assignments 

A  new  kind  of  journalism  work-textbook 
gives  students  a  chance  to  use  actual 
story  ideas  and  materials  to  write 
features  and  finished  manuscripts. 

The  book,  “Magazine  Writer’s  Work¬ 
book,”  was  written  by  Prof.  John 
Behrens,  coordinator  of  the  journalism 
studies  program  at  Utica  College  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  University.  Prof.  Behrens,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  freelance  outside  the  classroom, 
has  sold  more  than  100  articles  since  he 
began  freelancing  six  years  ago. 

GRID  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the 
publisher. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  workbook  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodrill  Press  several  years  ago, 
Behrens’  work-text  can  be  used  in 
feature,  advanced  writing  or  magazine 
writing  courses.  It  has  19  assignments 
(18  give  the  writer  a  chance  to  write;  the 
19th  offers  the  writer  a  chance  to  edit) 
and  it  provides  advice  on  writing  for 
magazines  in  the  1970s  from  such  experi¬ 
enced  editors  as  Arthur  Hettich  of  Family 
Circle;  Dennis  Moore  of  Kiwanis;  Merrill 
Panitt  of  TV  Guide;  Ray  Locke  of  Man¬ 
kind  and  others. 

The  foreword — a  memo  to  writers — was 
written  by  Alex  Haley,  former  Playboy 
interviewer  and  writer  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  “Malcolm  X.” 

Examination  copies  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  GRID,  4145  North  High  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  43214. 


Is  the  Press 
Too  Powerful? 

The  Pittsburgh  ‘Riot’  That  Wasn’t 
Reform  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Charles  Kuralt  ‘On  the  Road’ 


A  probing  analysis 
by  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times  of  London 
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The  Case  Against  TV  Spots 
The  Shame  of  the  Sports  Beat 
Policing  Environmental  Advertising 
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Promotion  By  George  Wilt 


HOW  TO  WIN 

The  first  rule  for  winning  awards  for 
your  newspaper  is  to  enter  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Winning  is  always  easier  than  you 
thought  it  would  be.  I  remember,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  I  worked  on  a  newspaper 
that  sponsored  a  weekly  football  contest 
with  an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  a  bowd 
game  for  two  as  first  prize.  Most  of  the 
entrants  entered  eveiy  week,  and  I  recall 
that  one  week  a  winner  submitted  thou¬ 
sands  of  entries. 

That’s  one  way  to  win. 

On  pages  605-607  of  the  1971  E&P  Year 
Book,  you’ll  find  a  list  of  more  than  100 
awards  competitions  in  the  newspaper 
business,  ranging  from  the  Alma  Awards 
for  writing  about  home  appliances  to  the 
Zenger  Awards  for  meritorious  service  to 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

The  list  includes  only  one  award  pro¬ 
gram  that  acknowledges  excellence  for 
newspaper  promotion.  It  is  of  course,  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Awards 
Competition,  now  in  its  37th  year. 

The  E&P  promotion  awards  for  the  best 
newspaper  promotion,  research,  public 
relations  and  community  service  per- 
fonned  by  a  newspaper  during  1971,  are 
announced  in  this  issue.  Official  entry 
blanks  and  competition  rules  will  be 
mailed  to  publishers,  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managei-s,  and  editors  of  all 
U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  before  the 
end  of  January.  Copies  of  the  rules  and 
official  enti-y  blanks  will  be  mailed  with 
newsletters  to  all  members  of  INPA. 

In  visits  to  newspapers  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  I’ve  seen  the  E&P  plaques  and  cer¬ 
tificates  displayed  in  front  lobbies,  and 
I’ve  heard  that  many  of  the  winners  had 
picked  up  fatter  paychecks  as  a  result  of 
winning  one  of  the  E&P  awards. 

This  year,  the  competition  includes  13 
classifications,  and  two  cii'culation  catego¬ 
ries.  First  prizes  and  Certificates  of  Merit 
will  be  awarded  for  trade  paper  promo¬ 
tion,  direct  mail,  presentations,  audio¬ 
visuals,  retail,  classified,  circulation,  car¬ 
rier  promotion,  public  relations  and  com¬ 
munity  service,  corporate  promotion,  and 
research.  Awards  go  to  newspapers  over- 
100,000  and  under  100,000  circulation. 

Judging  will  be  held  in  New  York,  and 
the  deadline  for  entries  is  March  27.  All 
entries  that  meet  the  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  winners,  will  be  shipped  to 
New  Orleans,  and  exhibited  during  the 
INPA’s  International  Conference,  May 
7-10,  in  the  Jung  Hotel. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  by  Robert 
U.  Brown,  E&P’s  publisher,  and  this 
columnist,  at  a  Monday  (May  8)  Awards 
Luncheon. 

There  is  a  modest  entry  fee  of  $5  per 
entry  to  defray  the  cost  of  handling  ($10 
for  audio-visual  entries)  and  newspapers 
may  enter  as  many  categories,  with  as 
many  entries  as  they  have,  as  they  like. 

You  needn’t  be  a  promotion  manager  to 
enter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  member 
of  INPA  to  enter  the  competition,  either. 
Newspaper  organizations,  associations, 
advertising  agencies,  advertising  rep- 


A  CONTEST 

resentative  firms,  etc.,  all  are  eligible.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  the  entries  must 
conform  to  the  rules,  and  promote  news¬ 
papers. 

The  competition  usually  draws  between 
600  and  1,000  entries,  and  a  total  of  66 
awards  will  be  presented.  That’s  more 
than  the  total  number  of  enti-ies  in  the 
first  year  of  the  competition  in  1932. 

If  you  haven’t  received  an  entry  blank 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  February, 
drop  me  a  line  at  Editor  &  Publisher,  85 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  and 
I’ll  send  you  one  right  away. 

Please,  please,  though,  don’t  do  like  the 
guy  in  the  football  contest  who  sent  in  a 
couple  of  thousand  entries.  The  man  in 
the  mail  room  wouldn’t  like  it. 

*  *  * 

TAXES — The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterjirise  is  sponsoring  a  two-day  con¬ 
ference  for  independent  businessmen  on 
“Tax  Preparation  and  Management  for 
Profit.”  The  morning  sessions  are  held  at 
the  University  of  California’s  Riverside 
campus,  and  are  co-sponsoi’ed  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  California  Accountants. 

4t  *  9fc 

PARIS  NOTEBOOK— A  collection  of 
travel  articles  written  by  the  Batmi  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times’  managing  editor,  Er¬ 
nest  Gueymaixl,  on  a  combined  vacation 

and  writing  assignment  have  been  pub- 
li.shed  in  a  32-page  booklet,  “Paris  Note¬ 
book.”  The  series  includes  articles  linking 
Louisiana  to  France,  and  compares  classic 
French  and  Louisiana  creole  cuisines. 

*  *  4c 

CAMPING  —  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
is  sponsoring  the  6th  annual  New  Eng¬ 
land  Camping  and  Trailer  Show  at  Suf¬ 
folk  Downs,  January  15-23.  The  show  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  200  exhibits  of  travel 
trailers,  campers  and  motor  homes. 

*  *  * 

DINING — The  Washington  Post’s  pro¬ 
motion  department  has  compiled  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Donald  Dresden’s  restaurant 

reviews  from  the  Post’s  Potomac  Maga¬ 
zine.  Copies  of  the  booklet  are  sold  at  the 
front  counter  for  50<  per  copy. 

m  *  * 

ROCKETS — University  of  Toledo  foot¬ 
ball  players  were  treated  to  a  stroll  down 
memory  lane  when  the  promotion/public 
service  department  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
published  a  48-page  booklet  as  a  tribute  to 
the  team’s  undefeated  record.  “The  Un¬ 
beatable  Rockets”  details  three  undefeated 
seasons  with  stories  reproduced  from 
Blade  files  on  34  consecutive  wins,  and 
including  pictures. 

Players,  coaches  and  members  of  the 
university  family  were  all  presented  cop¬ 
ies  at  ceremonies  at  the  university.  Cop¬ 
ies  were  made  available  to  the  public  at 
$1  a  copy,  with  4,000  books  sold  within  the 
first  three  weeks. 

*  *  * 

NEW  SMSA — Army  veterans  who  passed 
through  Fort  Hood  will  remember  Kil¬ 
leen,  "Texas.  Killeen-Temple  is  one  of  the 


20  U.S.  markets  that  has  just  been  desig¬ 
nated  a  Standard  Statistical  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  Ray  Townsend,  ad  director  of 
the  Killeen  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald  wasted 
no  time  in  getting  out  an  eight-page  bro¬ 
chure  announcing  the  fact.  The  booklet 
includes  some  facts  on  Fort  Hood  as  well 
as  general  market  and  growth  statistics 
on  the  Killeen-Temple  market.  Included  is 
infonnation  on  Central  Texas  College 
“just  across  the  Street”  from  Fort  Hood, 
opened  in  1967. 

*  *  >i> 

FRANCHISE— A  New  York  Times 
booklet  includes  six  testimonial  letters 
from  franchise  finns.  Lawn  King,  Gala, 
Plum  Tree,  Franchise  Marketing  Seivice, 
Milex,  and  Kostick-Grant  and  Associates 
all  wrote  to  the  Times  telling  of  the  out¬ 
standing  results  they  obtained  from  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Times  “Franchise  and 
Distributorship”  cnlumns.  The  booklet 
reproduces  the  ads  and  the  testimonial 
letters. 

• 

AUTO-TRAIN— The  New  York  News 
uses  its  own  tabloid  format,  somewhat 
reduced,  to  tell  an  advei’tising  success 
stoiy  for  the  new  Florida  Auto  Train 
Corp. 

• 

Toronto  Star  moves 
its  account  to  Baker 

MacLaren  Advertising  Co.  of  Toronto, 
largest  agency  in  Canada,  has  lost  the 
Toronto  Star  Ltd  account  to  Baker 
Lovick,  BBDO  of  Toronto.  The  baker 
agency  was  foimed  last  June  out  of  the 
merger  of  James  Lovick  and  Baker, 
BBDO.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  of  New  York  owns  30  percent  of  the 
Baker  firm. 

The  switch  followed  the  appointment  of 
Lionel  Mohr  as  director  of  marketing  for 
the  Toronto  Star.  He  came  from  Steven¬ 
son  and  Kellogg,  management  consultants. 
Previously  he  had  experience  in  the  pack¬ 
aged  foods  field. 

Advertising  developed  by  MacLaren  for 
the  Star  was  on  a  fee  basis. 

• 

The  Leak  is  stopped 
to  end  obscenity  drip 

The  Leak,  an  underground  newspaper 
at  Southern  Senior  High  School  in  An¬ 
napolis,  closed  up  shop  after  word  of  its 
existence  leaked  out  to  school  officials, 
according  to  C.  Mason  White,  Baltimore 
Sun  reporter. 

Listed  as  editor  of  the  two-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  paper  was  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
the  school  principal  declined  to  identify 
him  other  than  by  that  name.  “He  is  a 
nice  sort  of  kid,”  said  the  principal,  “who 
promised  he  wouldn’t  do  it  again.” 

Four-letter  words  spelled  “kill”  for  the 
Leak,  a  state  regulation  requiring  that 
high  school  publications  be  approved  by 
the  principal.  One  feature  of  the  only 
issue  was  a  call  for  topless  cheerleaders. 
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Deadline  for  entries:  March  27,  7972 


For  37  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations 
and  research  executives  have  submitted  their  out¬ 
standing  efforts  in  E&P’s  annual  promotion  contest. 
The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and  importance 
of  promotion  and  the  pnomotion  executive  within  the 
newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  promotion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  two  certificates  of  merit 
will  be  awarded  in  eleven  classifications,  and  in  two 
circulation  categories.  An  entry  fee  of  $5  per  entry  is 


required  in  all  classifications,  except  for  audio-visual 
presentation  (films  and  slides)  which  carries  a  $10 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees 
should  be  sent  to  the  Contest  Editor,  E&P,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  to  arrive  before  the 
deadline  of  March  27.  Judging  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  INPA  Conference  in  New  Orleans,  May  7-10.  Entries 
must  carry  official  entry  blanks.  Please  read  the  com¬ 
petition  rules  carefully  before  submitting  your  entries. 


COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS 


GENERAL  RULES 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group,  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year,  1971. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
circulation  group  (over  100,000; 
under  100,000)  classification,  and 
name  of  person  submitting  the 
entry. 

Each  entry  should  carry  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
promotion,  other  descriptive  in¬ 
formation,  and  results — when  they 
can  be  documented. 

Description:  No  entries  may 
exceed  18  by  24  inches.  Keep 
exhibits  simple  and  avoid  exces¬ 
sive  decoration. 

Ship  all  entries  prepaid,  to  arrive 
no  later  than  March  27,  1972,  to 
assure  arrival  for  judging.  No  col¬ 
lect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned.  En¬ 
tries  exhibited  at  the  INPA  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  picked  up  after 
the  conference.  Continuing  themes 
or  programs  that  have  won  first 


prizes  in  the  past  three  years 
will  not  be  eligible  in  the  1971 
competition. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

1.  Trade  Paper  Advertising — 

entries  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
not  less  than  six  or  more  than  12 
advertisements,  mounted  not  to 
exceed  18  by  24  inches. 

2.  Direct  Maii  promotion — 
Entries  to  consist  of  a  single  mail¬ 
ing  piece,  or  campaign  of  up  to 
12  mailers,  designed  to  sell  na¬ 
tional,  retail  or  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mount  on  18  by  24  white 
board. 

3.  Advertising  presentations: 

— Entries  to  consist  of  printed, 
hand-lettered  or  other  graphic 
presentation  (other  than  film  or 
slides)  designed  to  sell  national, 
retail  or  classified  advertising  to 
a  single  advertiser,  or  classifica¬ 
tion,  or  a  general  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  during  1971.  Submit  un¬ 
mounted,  but  include  descriptive 
information. 

4.  Audio-visual  presentations: 

Entries  to  consist  of  slide,  strip- 
film,  or  motion  picture  presenta¬ 
tions  to  obtain  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising,  produced  during  1971. 
Slides  must  be  submitted  in  order 
in  Kodak  Carousel  slide  trays. 
Tapes  must  include  information 
on  speed.  Complete  scripts  should 
be  included  for  all  presentations. 
$10  entry  fee  is  required  for  this 
classification,  and  entries  will  be 
returned  after  the  INPA  confer¬ 
ence. 

5.  Retail  Promotion: — Entries  to 
include  promotions  (including  in- 
paper  advertising)  directed  to  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  or  classifications, 
but  exclusive  of  direct  mail  pre¬ 
sentations  or  audio-visual  material. 

6.  Classified  Promotion:  Entries 
to  consist  of  promotion  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising 
during  1971  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper  or  other  media,  exclusive 
of  direct  mail  or  presentations, 
(see  rules  for  classification  7  per¬ 
taining  to  radio  and  television 
promotions). 

7.  Circulation  Promotion:  (in¬ 
cluding  product  or  editorial  pro¬ 
motion).  Entries  to  consist  of  pro¬ 
motion  material  directed  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  and  prospective 
subscribers  in  own  and  other 
media.  (For  radio  or  television  en¬ 


tries,  submit  tapes  and/or  film. 
No  facilities  are  available  for 
judging  video-tape  material).  In¬ 
clude  description  and  results, 
where  available. 

8.  Circulation  Carrier  Promo¬ 
tion:  Entries  to  consist  of  1971 
promotion  activities  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  newspaper's  own 
carrier  and  sales  organization. 
Maximum  size,  18  by  24  inches. 

9.  Public  Relations:  Awards  for 
the  most  outstanding  single  public 
relations  or  community  service  ac¬ 
tivity  or  program  sponsored  and 
performed  by  a  newspaper  during 
1971.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
as  fully  documented  as  possible  to 
aid  the  judges. 

10.  Research:  Awards  for  the 
best  research  project  performed 
by  or  for  a  newspaper  during 
1971.  Submit  in  scrapbook  form, 
or  portfolio  format. 

11.  Corporate  promotion:  For 
the  best  1971  promotion  that  can 
be  used  in  all  classifications,  di¬ 
rected  to  both  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  promote  a  newspaper, 
newspaper  group,  or  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  Submit  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 


Joint  Time8-CDN 
wire  continues 
with  court  okay 

An  order  signed  this  week  by  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Jacob  Mishler  in  Brooklyn  al¬ 
lows  the  New  York  Times  Company  and 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Chicago  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  joint  sale  and  distribution  of 
news  services  until  a  government  anti¬ 
trust  case  is  concluded. 

The  Department  of  Justice  brought  a 
civil  action  last  year  to  break  up  the  ar¬ 
rangement  where  by  New  York  Times 
Sales  Inc.  distributes  both  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  and  the  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News/Sun-Times  Service  with  a  wire¬ 
sharing  agreement. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper  companies 
and  the  government  have  now  stipulated 
that  the  arrangement  will  not  be  "further 
consolidated”  nor  will  the  joint  sales  and 
wire-sharing  agreement  be  modified  while 
the  litigation  is  pending.  Judge  Mishler 
approved  the  stipulation. 

The  government  also  agreed  to  allow 
Times  Sales  to  share  wire  facilities  with 
the  Associated  Press  under  the  terms  of 
an  agi-eement  with  the  AP  subsidiary, 
Press  Association  Inc.  It  was  stipulated 
that  Times  and  Field  could  not  claim  that 
this  agreement  would  impair  the  ability  of 
either  service  to  terminate  its  joint  sales 
and  wire  arrangement  and  to  resume  in¬ 
dependent  operations,  if  the  government 
succeeds  in  its  case. 


Racing  photo,  stories 
win  Eclipse  awards 

Eclipse  Award  winners  in  three  news 
media  categories  were  announced  this 
week  by  Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tions.  To  be  honored  at  the  inaugural 
Winner’s  Circle  Dinner  January  26  in 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  are: 

Art  Rogers,  photographer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times; 

Bill  Surface,  a  freelance  magazine  jour¬ 
nalist  ; 

Scott  Young,  columnist  for  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

The  Rogers  photo  that  captured  the  eye 
of  the  TRA  committee  headed  by  John  A. 
Morris  in  1971  was  an  action-packed  shot 
of  a  field  turning  into  the  homestretch  at 
Hollyw'ood  Park  and  framed  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  foliage. 

Bill  Surface,  who  began  his  writing 
career  on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Kentucky)  Herald,  receives  the 
award  for  an  article  on  Bill  Shoemaker, 
"World’s  Winningest  Jockey,”  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  in  May  of 
1971. 

Scott  Young,  general  columnist  for  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  had  been  sports 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Telegram  until  that 
paper  shut  down  in  October.  His  prize 
winning  column  told  the  story  of  James 
"Cricket”  Walford,  an  apprentice  rider. 
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Deaths 

John  L.  Nugent,  65,  former  publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier;  Jan¬ 
uary  11. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Huber,  45,  general  manager  of 
the  West  Bend  (Wis.)  News;  January  10. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  C.  Long,  65,  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  in  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  for  15  years  before  he  retired  last 
October;  a  newspaperman  for  49  years; 
January  10. 

«  *  * 

Edan  Wright,  Chicago  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  and  syndicated  teenage  advice  col¬ 
umnist;  January  12. 

* 

Blaine  V.  Glasmann  Sr.,  71,  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  with  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner;  January  8. 

*  *  * 

Max  H.  Jacobs,  68,  former  Washington 
bureau  chief  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post;  January  16. 

*  *  * 

John  Drury,  73,  Chicago  historian,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  City  News  Bureau;  January  11.  , 

*  *  * 

Henley  Hill,  former  night  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  who  retired  25  years 
ago;  January  13. 

•  *  * 

Ralph  S.  Wagner,  73,  recently  retired 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times;  December 
25. 

*  *  * 

T.  Albert  Howard,  56,  controller  and 
office  manager  at  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch;  January  5. 

*  * 

Jack  A.  Porter,  43,  city  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  and  Globe-Times; 
January  10. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Grimes,  79,  retired  (1961) 
vicepresident  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.;  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  17  years; 
previously  managing  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Washington  news  bureau;  winner 
of  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  wrriting  in 
1947;  January  14. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Fehrenbach,  71,  retired 
(1965)  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News  for  20 
years;  January  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ora  Lee  Price,  94,  associated  with  the 
Portland  Oregonian  from  1906  to  1939 
when  he  retired  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  January  12. 

*  *  * 

Newman  Wright,  67,  editor  of  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.J.)  Newspapers,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  copy  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News;  Trenton  bureau  chief,  Passaic 
Herald,  and  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  Newark  (N.J.)  News;  January 


Shop  Talk  at  30 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

paper  for  an  advertising  customer  could 
not  be  copyrighted  by  the  newspaper,  but 
only  by  the  advertiser,  who  is  the  owner 
thereof  for  such  purpose,  absent  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  ...  In  Brattleboro, 
the  newspaper  had  purported  to  copyright 
its  entire  issue  by  the  method  descried  by 
17  U.S.C.A.  para.  20.  The  court  held  that 
a  weekly  pamphlet  or  direct-mail  circular 
could  nonetheless  freely  copy  such  adver¬ 
tisements  in  its  publication,  here  being  no 
contrary  agreement  between  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  its  advertisers. 

“  ‘In  the  case  at  bar,  the  record  indi¬ 
cated  that  plaintiff  had  not  copyrighted  its 
publication.  If  it  had  and  the  copyright 
validly  covered  the  advertisements  in 
question,  its  only  remedy  would  have  been 
a  suit  for  infringement,  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.  28  U.S.C.A.  para.  1338. 
Labeling  the  cause  of  action  as  one  of 
unfair  competition  will  not  confer  state 
court  jurisdiction  if  the  facts  alleged  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  the  copying  of  a  work  for 
which  a  copyright  has  been  obtained.  . . 

“  ‘Assuming  that  the  advertisements 
were  copyrightable  and,  for  present  pur¬ 
poses  only,  that  the  assignment  of  the 
advertisers’  right  to  plaintiff  was  valid 
and  effective,  these  advertisements  could 
have  been,  under  the  rationale  of  Brattle¬ 
boro,  copyrighted  by  plaintiff.  Having 
failed  to  do  so,  it  forfeited  any  rights  to 
which  it  might  have  been  entitled  and  the 
advertisements  were  in  the  public  domain 
by  reason  of  federal  policy  and  were 
properly  copied  by  defendants  without  lia¬ 
bility.  'The  same  result  follows  if  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  not  copyrightable  by 
anyone.  State  unfair  competition  law 
could  not  validly  dictate  the  contrary.’  ” 

• 

Travel  writers  receive 
fellowships  for  travel 

Six  travel  writers  have  been  named 
winners  of  the  1971  George  Hedman 
Memorial  Awards  competition  in  travel 
journalism. 

The  fellowships  include  round-trip 
transportation  to  Scandinavia  and  living 
expenses  for  a  four-week  period. 

Recipients  of  honorable  mention  awards 
in  the  foim  of  Scandinavian  artifacts  are: 
H.  P.  Koenig,  for  “Yugoslavia:  Change 
Within  Tradition,”  Travel  &  Camera;  Lu¬ 
cia  Lewis,  for  “Castles  Along  Europe’s 
Highways,  Chicago  Tribune;  Geri  Trotta, 
for  “Morocco,”  Harper’s  Bazaar;  and 
Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes,  “Seafarer’s  Ser¬ 
enity:  Europe’s  Maritime  Museums,” 

Travel  magazine. 

Winners  of  travel  writing  fellowships 
are: 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Eyre,  for  “The  Perils  and 
Pleasures  of  Winter  Travel,”  published  in 
Honolulu  magazine. 

Jean  Anderson,  for  “Evora:  A  Portu¬ 
guese  Miniature,”  which  appeared  in  Ven¬ 
ture. 
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[W-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


YOU’RE  LISTED  EXACTLY  THE  WAY  YOU’RE 
BOUGHT  . . .  alphabetically  by  metros,  cities 
and  suburban  areas.  This  is  where  planners 
and  buyers  look  for  fill-in  coverage.  A  Service- 
Ad  adjacent  to  your  listing  helps  them  decide! 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  LISTED  in  Weekly  Newspaper 
Rates  and  Data,  don’t  look  for  National  ad¬ 
vertising.  National  advertisers  or  their  agen¬ 
cies  can’t  buy  you  if  they  don’t  know  you 
exist.  Get  listed  NOW!  (USE  THE  COUPON). 


NEXT  semi-annual  edition  —  MARCH  15th 
Closing  Dates: 

Editorial  Closing  (LISTINGS)  Feb.  8 
Service-Ad  forms  closing:  Feb.  4 
Complete  Plates  closing:  Feb.  14 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 
I  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
I  5201  Old  Orchard  Road 
I  Skokie,  III.  60076 


ATT’N:  Rick  Botthof: 

□  Please  rush  me  all  information 

on  how  to  list  our  Newspaper  in  WNRD. 

□  Please  rush  me  all  information 
on  how  to  reserve  a  Service-Ad 

adjacent  to  my  listing  in  the  March  15th  issue. 


NAME  of  publication. 

Address _ 

City - 

Name _ 


State. 


Title 


Zip. 


Talking  Typographically 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

When  a  unit  of  display  type  is  added  to  conventional  rat¬ 
lines,  readership  increases  as  much  as  25%.  By  the  time 
you  have  a  picture  in  your  newspaper,  the  inv^ment  of 
photography,  platemaking,  newsprint  and  printing  is  so 
great  that  the  dividends  it  returns  must  be  a  major  concern 
of  the  editor. 

It  doesn’t  matter,  appai’ently,  just  how  l^e  display  element 
is  used.  Probably  the  most  frequent  is  the  catchline,  centered 
as  in  Example  A.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  should  be  “a 
catchy  line”,  not  a  little  headline  summary.  Its  size  may  vary 
from  14-  to  36-point.  For  1-  through  4-columns  cuts,  18-podnt 
is  usually  most  pleasant. 

Moving  the  catchline  to  the  flush-left  position  of  Example 
B  has  no  effect  on  readership.  Personally  I  like  the  centered 
version  better.  But  that  is  just  a  personal  choice,  unbacked 
by  any  statistics.  In  either  style,  note  that  body  type  should 
not  be  set  wider  than  two  columns  and  so,  in  3-column  and 
wider  cuts,  the  lines  must  be  in  two  or  more  legs. 

The  sideline  is  merely  the  catchline  moved  to  the  left  of  the 
cutlines  proper.  The  advantage  is  that  the  line  length  for 
the  cutlines  can  be  made  uniform  and  the  difference  in  the 
widtli  of  the  picture  adjusted  to  by  the  length  of  the  side¬ 
line.  The  sideline  can  be  in  one  or  two  lines.  About  a  pica  of 
white  space  should  separate  it  from  the  cutlines.  In  Example 
C  the  space  betw'een  the  two  elements  is  a  little  too  much. 

A  kind  of  bridge  between  these  two  styles  is  shown  in 
Example  D.  This  is  a  flush-left  catchline  but  the  cutlines  are 
set  short  and  flush  right.  The  style  is  pleasant  and  builds 
in  good  amounts  of  that  deliberate  white  space  which  opens 
up  and  enlivens  a  newspaper  page. 

Sidelines  can’t  be  us^  with  1-column  cuts.  So  often  1- 
columners  take  a  catchline  and  2’s  and  wider  take  sidelines. 
In  this  case  the  style  of  D  could  be  used  on  the  1-column 
catchlines. 

Ideally  cutlines  ought  to  have  at  least  four  lines  of  type 
in  each  leg.  Less  than  that  they  look  skimpy.  But  often  there 
is  neither  need  nor  opportunity  for  that  much  copy.  In  that 
case,  a  singleton  may  be  used.  This  is  a  single  line — 12-  or 
14-point  works  well  although  18-  and  24-  may  be  used  on 
wider  cuts.  The  singleton  is  centered  and  must  be  kept  in 
one  line;  it  can  be  as  wide  as  the  picture.  Example  E  shows 
a  t>T>ical  one. 

For  1-column  portraits,  the  equivalent  of  the  singleton  is 
the  identification  line.  This  may  be  in  regular  cutline  type 
or  in  12-  or  14-point.  It  may  be  expanded  by  using  an 


expository  line,  a  phrase  of  explanation.  Often  an  ellipsis  .  .  . 
starts  the  expo  line.  The  two  together  are  known  as  i&e  lines. 
Example  F  ^ows  i&e’s  for  both  1-  and  %-columners. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOM; 

Every  picture  must  be  identified. 

Display  elements  add  greatly  to  readership  of  cutlines 
and  associated  stories. 


State  police  probe 
violence  in  strike 

Four  state  troopers  have  been  assigned 
to  investigate  acts  of  violence  arising  out 
of  the  labor-managemtnt  dispute  betw’een 
the  International  Mmlers  Union  and 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  which  publishes 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail. 

Gov.  Arch  Moore  said  that  escalation  of 
feelings  in  the  dispute  has  reached  a  point 
of  general  concern.  The  strike  began 
November  19. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 10038 


There  have  been  several  incidents, 
mainly  at  night,  involving  the  use  of 
firearms  against  trucks  delivering  the  pa¬ 
pers.  The  trucks  have  been  hit  by  shotgun 
blasts  and  on  one  occasion  by  rifle  fire.  No 
serious  injuries  have  been  reported. 

In  none  of  the  incidents  has  delivery  of 
the  newspapers  been  sidetracked.  Other 
vehicles  have  picked  them  up  from  disa¬ 
bled  trucks  and  carried  them  through. 

“The  support  of  our  carriers,  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  strike  has  been  excellent,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Smith  Jr.,  vicepresident  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  New'spaper  Agency  Corp. 

The  strike  of  200  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  workers  has  caused  a  slight  cur¬ 
tailment  of  circulation  but  no  edition  has 
been  missed. 


From  Navy  to  ad  sales 

Richard  J.  Grunow  has  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  sales  staff  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Onnsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  has  recently  returned 
from  administrative  duty  with  the  Com¬ 
mander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  U.S.  Pa¬ 
cific  Fleet.  Prior  to  naval  service,  he  was 
a  sales  representative  for  Automotive  Ma¬ 
terials  Corp. 


Common  Market  news 
service  is  expanded 

The  European  Community  Information 
Service,  the  public  affairs  arm  of  the 
Conunon  Market,  announced  it  will  soon 
expand  its  services  to  the  American  news 
media. 

Opening  next  month  in  Brussels,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Common  Market,  is  a 
news  bureau  staffed  by  David  Fouquet, 
33,  formerly  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Washington  Post,  Congressional 
Quarterly  and  Broadcasting  magazine. 
His  role  will  be  to  monitor  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  activities  in  Europe  with  a  view 
toward  American  interests  and  write  and 
tape  material  for  distribution  by  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Commxmity  Information  Service  in 
the  United  States.  He  will  also  handle 
specific  requests  by  the  American  news 
media  for  background  information  and 
specially-written  or  taped  new’s  and 
features. 

Leonard  B.  Tennyson,  a  former  United 
Press  International  correspondent,  heads 
the  Information  Service’s  news,  public 
affairs,  and  research  staff  in  the  United 
States. 

The  service  maintains  offices  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 
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Advice  column  added  for  under-35  readers 


“I  am  a  20-year  old  female  engaged  to  a 
gorgeous  guy  29  years  old,  a  stockbroker, 
very  wealthy,  with  beautiful  friends,  a 
beautiful  car.  Get  the  picture?  However 
.  .  .  after  two  months  of  being  engaged, 
he’s  not  sure  he’s  ready  to  settle  down  and 
get  married,  Should  I  tell  him  to  flake  off, 
or  keep  waiting?” 

This  is  a  typical  letter  to  “Maxine,”  a 
new  feature  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
for  readers  under  35. 

Darj’le  M.  Feldmeir,  editor,  announced 
that  the  Monday  thi’ough  Friday  column, 
written  by  Maxine  B.  Inlander,  will  an¬ 
swer  problems  fi’equently  faced  by  this 
age  group — “the  unwrinkled  generation.” 


High  reader  interest  in  the  Daily  News 
Bee-Line  and  Letters  to  the  Editor 
columns  indicated  the  need  for  an  expert 
personal  advice  column,  Feldmeir  said. 

Mrs.  Inlander,  a  native  Chicagoan  and 
mother  of  two,  is  the  wife  of  the  late 
Norman  W.  Inlander,  a  matrimonial  law¬ 
yer. 

Her  background  includes  experience  as 
a  free-lance  writer,  and  as  a  copy  writer 
for  a  department  store  and  an  advertising 
agency.  She  also  has  been  public  relations 
diroctor  for  a  hospital.  Her  articles  on  job 
opportunities  for  women  have  appeared  in 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements. 


Life  in  the  U.S.A.  a  nostalgic  panel 


A  cartoon  panel  with  an  established 
Ohio  readerohip  is  moving  onto  the  na¬ 
tional  scene. 

Artist  Jim  Baker  of  Worthington  is  re¬ 
taining  the  successful  fonnat  of  “The 
Ohio  Adventure”  which  was  syndicated  to 
15  medium-sized  Ohio  dailies  for  more 
than  10  years,  the  last  five  of  them 
through  his  own  Pioneer  Press  Seiwice. 

The  scope  of  the  six-a-week,  two-column 
panel  under  its  new  name,  “As  You 
Were,”  will  be  the  lifetime  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  an  effort  to  restoro  a  “fami¬ 
ly  feeling”  as  the  country’s  200th  birthday 
approaches.  Baker  notes. 

“This  recent  interest  in  nostalgia  is  not 
just  a  passing  fad,”  says  the  46-year-old 
artist.  “It  is  something  that  has  always 
been  with  us  and  always  will  be.” 

Baker  runs  Pioneer  Press  Service  from 

AS  YOU  WERE _ 

TAKING  A  PUNCH  t 


TAKING  A  PUNCH 

eiOte  HAD  A  RVE  OR  TEN  CENT  PUNCHBCARD  ON  THE 
COONTER  INTH£CI(3AR  SECTION.  FOR  A  NICKELOR DIME 
A  CHANCE  CUSnXEES  PUNCHED  OUT  SMALL  ROLLS  OF 
I^PER  USTINO  PRIZES:  nothing, FIFTY CENT5.FIVEOOLLMBS, 
ETC... 


^25.00//)^ 


THAT’LL  PAY  ^ 
THE  RENT 
THIS  MONTH.' 


_  \  \  I  f  /  \ 


m 


One  ol  the  series  of 
cartoon  panels  by 
Jim  Baker  that  recall 
life  In  the  'good 
old  days.' 


PUNCHBCARDS  ENJOYED  GREAT 
POPULARITY  AT  THE  TIME, .  .THE 
PROSPECT  OF  something  FOR  , 

NOTHING-OR  VERY  UTTLE  — ^ 
WASCOMPELUNGTOPEOPLE 
DURING  THE  DEPRESSION. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


his  studio  at  210  Hardyway,  Worthington, 
a  town  described  as  a  “New  England  vil¬ 
lage  masquerading  as  a  suburb  of  Colum¬ 
bus.”  In  spare  time  he  makes  muzzle¬ 
loading  rifles  and  builds  contemporaiy 
furniture,  carves  animals  from  hardwood, 
or  keeps  his  hand  in  at  oil  painting. 


Book  serial  for  Lent 

“They  Walked  With  Christ,”  a  reader 
seiwice  book  and  46-part  newspaper  series 
for  release  February  16  as  Lent  begins,  is 
available  from  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation.  The  series  is  extracted  from  the 
book  by  Dr.  David  Poling,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  John  Lane,  creative  art  director 
of  NEA.  It  presents  portraits  of  men  and 
women  who  knew  Jesus  Christ. 

BY  JIM  BAKER 
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SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES  •  World  Championship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAC  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Consumer  Guide  Lines 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Counseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
SPOTLITE  SERIES  -3/6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  . . .  ?  •  Daily 
CROSSWORDS  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  -  Daily 


RANAN  LURIE  -  Daily  &  Caricatures 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  -  Daily 
EB  and  FLO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS  -  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
FERD’NAND  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED  &  OTHERS  -  Daily 
GORDO  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANCY  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMER  ST. -Daily 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON  A  DAY-  Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER  -  Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  -  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — ANTIQUES  FAIR 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  -  Daily 
ZODY  -  Daily 

THEREOUGHTABE  A  LAW- 

Daily  &  Sunday 


|2!20  East  42nd  Street.  N  Y..  N  Y  1001 7 1 
(212)  682-3020 
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Photog8  strive 
for  photos  that 
please  readers 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Ordinary  people  doing  ordinary  things 
can  make  for  exciting  photographs  was 
one  of  the  major  dicta  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  conducting  a  seminar 
for  fellow  photographers,  writers,  and  ed¬ 
itors  during  the  mid-winter  conference  of 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  recently  in 
Richmond. 

And  to  bridge  the  sometimes-gap  be¬ 
tween  the  small  town  and  big  city  staffer’s 
daily  ixjutine,  Joseph  Colognori  and  David 
Harvey  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  Neu'S  Leader  assured  their  audience 
that  9  out  of  10  photo  assignments  on  the 
large  papers  are  the  same  as  for  smaller 
papers — and  that  daily  problems  are  the 
same,  although  equipment  may  be  better. 

Colognori,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Richmond  Newspapers  and  veteran  of  42 
years  in  the  profession,  emphasized  team 
w’ork  on  an  assignment  and  throughout 
his  conversations  both  for  the  VPA  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  Virginia  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  seminare  the  same 
weekend,  he  was  to  add  creativeness  and 
enterprise  as  major  ingredients  of  a  job 
well  done. 

Colognori  thinks  that  half  of  his  staff’s 
assignments  come  from  the  women’s  and 
teen  departments  of  the  two  newspapers, 
Harvey  enthusiastically  noted  that  a  lot 
of  such  assignments  are  “really  good” — 
adding  “you  can  turn  them  into  some¬ 
thing.” 

Interest-wise,  photographically  speak¬ 
ing,  Joe  Colognori  puts  “women  folk”  sec¬ 
ond  to  kids  and  animals,  with  men  last  “at 


the  more  serious  end  of  it.”  Joe  said  he 
couldn’t  imagine  anybody  not  enjoying 
looking  at  “good  pictures  of  kids.”  Ani¬ 
mals  too  have  expressions  “if  a  guy  is 
patient  enough.” 

Both  photographers-tumed-teachers  for 
the  afternoon  bad  good  words  for  existing 
light.  “A  flash  tells  you  a  photographer  is 
in  the  i-oom ;  existing  light  is  much  better 
in  getting  natural  expressions,”  Joe  sug¬ 
gested. 

“You  never  know  when  the  real  action 
is  going  to  be,”  Harvey  said,  illustrating 
with  photos  by  the  Richmond  staff  taken 
before  or  just  after  what  most  people 
would  regard  as  the  peak  of  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  spoi*ts. 

Colognori  was  quick  to  note  “always  be 
ready  for  the  unexpected.” 

In  discussing  assorted  problems  on  the 
assignment,  such  as  the  teacher  who 
wants  all  pupils  in  a  picture  and  check 
presentation  group,  Harvey  cautioned 
“you  don’t  walk  in  and  say  I’m  not  going 
to  do  this ;  we  don’t  do  this.” 

Shoot  one  your  way  and  one  their  way 
was  a  suggestion  from  the  floor,  while  Joe 
added  “One  rule — don’t  make  a  scene  on 
the  assignment.” 

Off  to  the  fire 

Showing  fire  shots,  Harvey  commented: 
“A  lot  of  photographers  rush  into  a  fire 
scene.  I  used  to  do  it  and  still  have  to 
catch  myself  now  .  .  .  Work  on  photo¬ 
graphing  the  people,  because  people’s  re¬ 
actions  to  disaster  usually  tell  the  whole 
story.  If  there  is  really  a  lot  of  damage 
you  can  get  that  later.  Concentrate  on  the 
people  and  their  reactions.  Of  course  you 
have  to  be  tactful.  You  don’t  go  running 
up  and  pop  off  a  flash  two  feet  from 
somebody  who  has  just  lost  a  child.  Photo¬ 
graphers  have  to  watch  out  for  that.” 

Hai-vey  advised  that  full-time  photogra¬ 
phers  spend  “a  lot  of  time”  taking  pic¬ 
tures  just  for  themselves.  “Obviously  you 
owe  something  to  the  publication  that  you 


work  for,  but  you  also  stimulate  yourself. 
It’s  better  for  the  newspaper  if  you  do  a 
lot  of  photography  on  your  own.  Some  of 
your  best  work  comes  this  way.  Then 
when  you  go  out  on  assignment  you  feel 
better,  you  are  happy,  and  you  are  going 
to  do  better.” 

Of  parades  and  similar  events,  Harvey 
noted  that  “we  want  to  photograph  every¬ 
thing — give  380  degree  coverage  but  get 
in  mind  what  is  unique  about  the  particu¬ 
lar  thing  and  then  zero  in  on  that  and 
really  make  it  work.  Of  course,  you  step 
back  and  get  an  over-all  shot.” 

Harvey  pointed  out  the  graphic  picture 
is  important  for  newspapers.  The  subtle 
picture  is  not  as  good.” 

The  chief  photographer  concluded: 
“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  please  the 
reader;  keep  the  circulation  going — ^that’s 
money  in  the  pocket.” 

• 


The  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
American  Male  announced  this  week  that 
it  had  filed  a  complaint  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  Washing¬ 
ton  claiming  that  The  New  York  Times 
discriminates  against  men  by  having  a 
Women’s  Department,  but  not  a  Men’s  De¬ 
partment,  and  that  this  is  a  violation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

The  complaint  also  contends  that  the 
Times’  Women’s  Department  is  dominated 
by  feminists  who  discriminate  against 
women  who  enjoy  being  mothers  and 
housewives. 

“It  is  our  request  that  The  Times  be 
compelled  to  either  abandon  its  Women’s 
Section,  or  add  a  Men’s  Section  to  provide 
equal  coverage  of  issues  of  interest  to 
men  and  housewives,”  explained  Cal  Sam- 
ra,  the  Society’s  president  and  author  of 
the  recently  published  book  The  Feminine 


Women’s  Department 
called  discriminatory 
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COPY  OF  E&P! 
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I  Company 

I 


Zip 


$10  a  year,  U.S.  and 
Canada;  all  other 
countries,  $25  a  year. 


Nature  of  Business 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 
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Mistake  (Nash).  Samra  is  an  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  newspaper  reporter. 

• 

Quebec  daily’s  owners 
buy  newspapers  in  B.C. 

Three  British  Columbia  newspapers 
have  been  purchased  by  three  businessmen 
from  Eastern  Canada. 

Prince  Rupert  Daily  News,  the  twice-a- 
week  Terrace  Herald  and  weekly  Alaska 
Highway  News  in  Fort  St.  John  were 
bought  by  Peter  White,  Conrad  M.  Black 
and  David  Radler.  The  three  own  Eastern 
Townships  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  which 
publishes  the  Sherbrooke  Record,  a  Que¬ 
bec  daily,  and  a  couple  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Quebec.  They  also  have  individual 
holdings  in  other  newspapers. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  Rupert  and  Terrace 
papers  also  marked  the  end  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  career  of  Vancouver  Industrialist 
W.  B.  Milner,  81  in  March.  Milner  bought 
the  Prince  George  Citizen  in  1956  and 
owned  two  daily  and  five  weekly  papers 
before  he  started  to  move  out  of  the  field. 
He  bought  the  Prince  Rupert  News  in 
1965.  Published  five  days  a  week,  it  has  a 
circulation  of  4,000. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AJNNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washingrton,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
223  (  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92S0G 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280, 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  consultant, 
broker:  appraisals;  New  York  and 
New  England.  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMOIT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  'Texas — 77005 
_ Ph:  (713)  664-9414 _ 

WE  NEJED  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash.  Raytown,  Mo.— 64133. 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N,  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif. — 91786 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PROFITS! 

Financial,  Management 
Consultants  To  Publishers 

(Write  For 
Brochure) 

G^mmuhicatioh  profits 

P.  0.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
(312)  653-0401 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WEILLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  64,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

AREJA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modem  LP  includes 
Gosa  web  and  job  department.  Best 
grose  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
_ Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  experi¬ 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick.  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

LARGE  WEIEKLY/SMALL  DAILY 
wanted  by  young,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  with  strong  financial  backing. 
Zones  1,  2,  5  or  9.  Box  79,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspai)er  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

$100,000  CASH  seeks  home  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  Eiditor  & 
Ehiblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^^^^^AmumsTRArl^^ 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 

^^yKCTVREsliyAn^ 

NEED  PHOTOS  FROM  EUROPE? 
Africa?  Asia?  Wo  are  a  Euroi)ean 
photo  agency  with  thousands  of  news 
and  feature  pictures  from  Bali  to  Bel¬ 
fast.  Our  award-winning  photo  staff 
is  always  on  the  road  gathering  new 
material.  Tell  us  what  you  ne^  and 
we’ll  deliver  air-mail.  FOTO-PR^ 
SEINT,  43  Elssen,  Zwoelfling  2,  Ger¬ 
many.  Ph:  223645;  Telex  FS  857746 
ruwo  d 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS"— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspaiiers. 
Samples;  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

FOR  OFFSETS:  Camera-ready  infor¬ 
mation  columns  about  antiques  and 
collectibles.  Write  Aunt  Teek,  Box  74, 
Tranquility,  N.J. — 07879. 

95%  OF  RECORDS  SOLD  are  rock- 
folk.  I’ve  been  a  "rock-folk”  for  16 
years.  My  "RECORD  REVIEWS"  re¬ 
flect  knowledge  of  the  field.  Samples: 
Ken  Irsay,  65  Oriental  Blvd.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.— 11235. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CALIFORNIA  STAGECOACH  DAYS 
'Hie  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind! 
Adventure,  romance  and  history  of  the 
old  days  in  the  West  I  Exciting,  true 
tales  I  Send  for  samples  and  rates  1 
Osborne  House  Feature  Syndicate, 
P.O.  Box  E966,  Menlo  Park,  CA. — 
94025. 

Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International.  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville.  Wise 
—53545.  (AC  608)  764-8151. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^'COMPOSING^OOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FTIN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  F^lll  price  $7,500.  Ph:  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


SAVE  IN  72 

Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo¬ 
composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
patterns  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh 
for  a  complete  cold-type  catalog.  62- 
14th  St.,  Wheeling.  West  Va.— 26003. 

(AC  304)  233-5211. _ 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton. 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10007 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 


2  SUPER  QUICKS,  Model  472  ;  excel¬ 
lent  condition ;  $38,000  the  pair.  For 
information  call  or  write  Production 
Mgr.,  Capital  Newspapers  Group,  645 
Albany-Shaker  Rd.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12202.  (AC  618)  453-5720. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  ’Three  "300” 
Comets,  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 

and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detectors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March! 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S#73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  these  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


.Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


H  To  Run: . 


-Weeks. 


-Till  Forbidden  = 


I  Mail  to:  g 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  I  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSmC  ROOM 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  5— No.  14112R 
with  TTS  operatintf  unit,  micro-therm 
crucible  control.  Star  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Quadder.  Linotype  Model  14-- 
No.  47717.  Make  offer.  Dick  Tanner, 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
271,  Monterey,  Calif,  93940.  Ph :  (408) 
372-8111. 

PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basintt  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it.  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club.  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 

MATS  -  PARTS 

LINO  -  LUDLOW  -  INTERTYPE 
Craftsmen  maintains  an  inventory  of 
over  1000  fonts  of  late  Ludlow  and 
Lino  mats.  Sold  with  complete  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  listing.  We 
also  have  lOOO’s  of  hard-to-find  cast¬ 
ings,  parts,  liners,  molds,  etc.,  for 
every  model  Linotype  and  Intertype. 
Tell  us  what  you  need. 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02118 

The  World’s  Largest  Inventory  of 
Graphic  Arts  Equipment 

PHOTON  713-10  with  expanded  mem¬ 
ory  and  Automix  formatting  keyboard. 
Both  in  good  condition  and  presently 
in  operation  in  our  composing  room. 
Phone  or  write  Tom  Stratton,  e/o 
Democrat-Herald,  P.O.  Box  130,  Al¬ 
bany,  Oreg.— 97321.  Ph:  (503)  926- 

2211. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

‘'POSITIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyobl*  with  erdarl 

d-wteks . SLIO  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRomiffane*  should  accompany  das- 
slllod  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weekt .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line— $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


MAILROOM 


STACKERS  (7)— Ste-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  im¬ 
mediately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr., 
New  York  News.  Inc.,  220  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York.  N.Y.— 10017. 

SIGNODB  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
“as  is” — “where  is.”  Contact  Bob 
Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. — 22902. 
Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


MODERN  COLOR, 
CAMERA  & 
PLATEMAKING  PLANT 

BANKRUPTCY 

LIQUIDATION 

SALE 

WETZEL 

Lithographic  Plate,  Inc., 

a  Michigan  Corp.,  Bankrupt 

1301  W.  Lafayette, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

By  Order  of 
Joseph  Oldani,  Receiver 

Terms:  Cash  or  certified  check 
Immediate  delivery — sale  now 
in  progress — buy  like  a  dealer 

Open  Monday  thru  Friday 
10:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

31”  Brown  Admiral  Camara  w/lt' 
Goerz  Lens,  Vac.  Back,  Ascorlux  Pulze 
Zenon  Lites,  Double  Exposure  Meters, 
Plus  Lots  of  Extras 

31”  Consolidated  Camera  w/24"  Goerz 
Lens,  Vac.  Back,  Loaded  w/ extras 
20x24  Calumet  Black  &  White  Processor 
Like  New 

24 — I  Pako  Processor  with  Replenishing 
Tanks,  Accessories,  Parts  Kit  Almost 
New! 

12  Almost  New  48x59  Lite  Tables  w/ 
Chrome  Straight  Edges 
25x35  Mailander  Offset  Proof  Press 
Consolidated  CI4  Enlarger,  For  Direct 
&  Indirect  Color  Separations  Com¬ 
pletely  Equipped 

2  Brown  Darkroom  Sinks  w/ Refrigera¬ 
tor  and  Extra  Sinks  w/Viewer 

CAMERA  PLATEMAKING 

Bl"  Robertson  Older  Model  w/Goerz 
Lens  cheap,  21x25  NuArc  Fliptop, 
3Cxtt  NuArc  FT  30x40  LNS  Continuous 
2  sided  platemaker,  Pako  24-2  Plate- 
maker,  2  Kodac  Versamat  11*  Film, 
Processors,  Model  411  CM  New  1970 
w/take  up  adapter  &  roll  feed  adapter 
and  one  Model  IICM  new  1967  same 
extras,  Simmons  Chromega  8x10,  406- 
003F  Enlarger  with  aerial  film  carrier, 
roll  paper  transport  easel,  counter, 
and  automatic  paper  cutter. 

SALE  CONDUCTED  BY: 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co. 

Auctioneers,  Liquidators,  Consultants 
26200  Greenfield  Rd., 

Oak  Park.  Mich.  48237 
Call  (313  )  399-252S 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


GOING  DIRECT?  16  magnesium  sad¬ 
dles,  never  used — $500.  13.625*  inside 
diameter,  .392"  thick,  22%*  cut-off  by 
15*/4*  wide.  Contact  Dick  Paynter, 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  (AC  614) 
593-5073. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FTIEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


PHOTOENGRAVING 

F'AIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Model 
F389-2.  Used  2V(!  years  in  light  pro¬ 
duction,  excellent  condition.  Have  gone 
offset  and  must  sell.  Write:  R.  Neu- 
bauer.  Daily  Targum,  Rutgers  College 
Box  3007,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903; 
or  call  (201)  247-1766,  ext.  6023. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

OLD  AND  REUABLE, 

3  UNIT  HOE  Z 

pattern  press  with  pony  autoplate  both 
working  well.  23A"  cut-off,  */4  inch 
plate.  Make  an  offer.  Contact  D.  W. 
Burley,  Lynn  Item,  Lynn,  Mass.  Ph : 
(617)  593-7700. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  tile  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

UNUSUAL  SPLICER/TRIMMER 
We  have  in  stock  a  Johnstone  15  N/P 
Splicer,  Winder,  72"  that  will  rewind, 
splice,  trim,  or  slit  full  or  butt  rolls 
of  paper.  Will  rewind  up  to  40"  di¬ 
ameter;  has  mill  roll  brakes,  variable 
speed  drives,  splicing  table,  and  many, 
many  extras.  Call  or  write  for  full  de¬ 
tails.  Craftsmen  Machinery,  75  W. 
Dedham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — 02118. 

Tel:  617-267-5390. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  —  Full¬ 
time  office  manager  and  chief  nego¬ 
tiator  for  union  of  1.500  members. 
Qualifications :  thorough  knowledge  of 
Canadian  and  Ontario  labour  law;  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  labour  movement.  Me¬ 
dia  industry  experience  helpful.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  salary  required  to: 
Secretary,  Search  Committee,  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild,  Suite  1100,  100  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


AMBITIOUS,  EXPERIENCED 

Newspaper  Manager 
or  Magazine  Executive 

TO  GROW  PROFESSIONALLY  AS 
IMAGINATIVE,  SELF-STARTING 

Business  Manager 
or  Asst,  to  Publisher 

OF  LARGE.  STILL-EXPANDING 

National  Gravure 
Newspaper  Magazine 

Unusual,  significant  opportunity  in  new, 
important  position  to  be  established 
when  right  person  found.  Challenging 
responsibilities  with  vital,  growing  pub¬ 
lication  that's  a  key  component  of  $100,- 
000,000.  New  York-based  communica¬ 
tions  conglomerate. 

First-year  income  will  range  between 
$24,000  and  $30,000.  Also  obtainable: 
periodic  raises  as  merited,  and  incentive 
plan,  plus  stock  option  eligibility  after 
year. 

Qualifying  experience  can  be  specialized 
or  diversified:  e.g.,  accounting,  bus¬ 
iness  management,  advertising  sales, 
marketing.  circulation  development, 
public  relations,  promotion,  Siting, 
writing,  and/or  other  relevant  back¬ 
ground;  some  newspaper  or  magazine 
or  syndicate  or  wire  service  record  pre¬ 
requisite. 

Available  for  interview  at 
INAE,  CNPA,  Inland.  TDNA 
conventions 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SIX-UNIT  URBANITE,  top  condition 
preferably  with  3/ color  unit  and  bal¬ 
loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEEID  two  units  of  Goss  Suburban 
or  will  consider  a  two-unit  press  with 
folder.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC^'^^'^ 

GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
at  4-year  Pacific  Northwest  college 
seeks  third  professor  for  press,  law, 
history,  advertising,  advise  publica¬ 
tions.  Need  M.A.;  Ph.D.  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  helpful.  Box  34,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GRADUATE  STUDY  IN  JOURNALISM 
A  limited  number  of  graduate  assist- 
antshipe  will  be  available  in  September 
1972  for  applicants  with  med'a  ex¬ 
perience.  Broad  program  leading  to 
master  of  arts  degree.  Write;  Grad¬ 
uate  Affairs  Committee.  Schcnl  of 
Journalism,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  Mich. — 48823. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER— Strong  on 
circulation  know-how.  Smail,  six-day 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Modest  salary 
plus  growth  bonus.  Box  46,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  off^ 
set  daily.  Zone  9  area.  Send  complete 
resume.  All  correspondence  confiden- 
>  tial.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WTIITE  BOX  123.  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  open  an  excellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  pension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resum4  to: 

Box  62 

Editor  &  Publisher 

21.000,  7-DAY  MIDWEST  newspaper 
is  offering  a  solid  and  rewarding  fu¬ 
ture  to  an  experienced  circulator  who, 
in  exchange,  will  give  us  maximum 
promotional  effort.  Please  give  full 
information,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  reply.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Write  Box  100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  con¬ 
trolled/voluntary  pay  weekly  group, 
ready  for  audit  in  next  six  months. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  one  of 
simny  Southwest's  fastest-grrowing  web 
offset  publishers  and  commercial 
printers.  Send  complete  history  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  26526,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex, 
—87126. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  22,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
^isPLAY'lwVERJTSim 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDITORIAL^ 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  26,600 
offset  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  producer.  Good  salary,  bonus  plan 
and  company  benefits.  Write  Primo 
Casali,  Advertising  Dir.,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870 ;  or 
call  (419)  626-6600. 


PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY,  zone  9, 
looking  for  strong  CAM  for  9-10  staff. 
Growing,  exclusive  market.  Salary 
bonus,  ^nd  resum4  Elox  118,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher.  Replies  confidential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  part  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resume.  We  need  "people- 
minded''  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
growth  potential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
available  for  interview  at  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


NIGHT  SUPERVLSOR 
PHOTOCOMPOSING  ROOM 
We  want  someone  who  has  experience 
with  computerized  cold-type  newspaper 
and  commercial  composition.  Photons, 
Compugraphic,  IBM  1130,  in  addition 
to  production  planning  and  cost  an¬ 
alysis;  some  working  knowle<lge  of 
camera  and  prep  room  procedures 
helpful.  If  you  are  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  young,  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  a  position  for  you. 
We  want  a  i>er8on  who  will  do  what 
it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  of  helping  to  de- 
vel(9  the  finest  Photocomp  operation 
in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full  benefit 
package  and  the  tools  to  accomplish 
your  goals.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
uuirements  to  Mr.  Javit,  Observer 
Newspapers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich.  48160.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic,  young  person  who  is  manage¬ 
ment-minded,  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  handle  people 
and  get  maximum  production  from 
staff :  must  know  and  understand  ITU 
laws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resum6 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  62.000  bi- 
weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Excel¬ 
lent  o|)t)ortunity  for  a  talented,  hard¬ 
working  individual-  strong  on  pro¬ 
gramming,  sales,  layout,  etc.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  to 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUE  TO  RAPID  GROWTH  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  sales  staff.  Need  individ¬ 
ual  with  basic  layout  knowledge  to 
make  day-to-day  established  calls  and 
search  out  new  accounts.  Send  resume 
with  salary  r«iuirements  to  N.  C.  Van 
Liew,  Assistant  to  Publisher,  The  In- 
dei>endent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  87301. 


NATIONAL  AD  REP.  Bast  or  West 
Coast,  for  monthly  Midwest  magazine, 
circulation  100,000.  Box  70,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  is 
leaving  after  12  years  to  make  his 
contributions  to  a  better  society.  His 
replacement  must  be  strong  in  layout, 
able  to  build  around  a  producing  staff 
of  veterans  and  ready  to  personally 
represent  a  growing  weekly  newspaper. 
If  you  are  interest^,  send  resume  and 
salary  desired  to  Arthur  Klein,  Jewish 
Times,  1530  Spruce  St.,  Phil^elphia, 
Pa.  19102. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


ADVE31TISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Excellent  salary  plus 
liberal  bonuses ;  retirement  program 
and  other  benefits;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  salesman.  Write 
resum4  to  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  Calif. — 93901. 

GROWING  FLORIDA  '  Gold  Coast’ 
free  weekly  newspaper  now  needs  full¬ 
time  ad  salesman.  No  long  hairs.  Send 
resume — sample  offset  layouts — tear 
sheets,  etc.,  references,  availability 
date  and  salary  requirements  to  Pul^ 
lisher.  Courier  Highlights,  P.O.  Box 
1486,  Jupiter,  Fla.  33468. 

WE’VE  GOT  IT  I  One  of  the  fastest- 
growing  markets  in  the  country ;  one 
of  the  newest,  most  up-to-date  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  the  world;  all  the 
sales  tools  you  need  to  get  the  job 
done ;  and  an  ideal  climate  and  place 
to  live.  With  all  this  to  offer,  we  have 
and  can  demand  the  top  personnel  in 
the  industry.  We  currently  have  an 
opening  for  a  top  Retail  Display  sales¬ 
man — someone  who  can  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce,  Good  salary,  commissions  and 
bonuses.  Excellent  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Yes,  we  have  got 
itl  If  you  think  you’ve  got  it,  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements,  in 
strict  confidence,  to:  Lewis  Owens, 
Retail  Ad  Manager,  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  The  Charlotte  News,  P.O. 
Box  2138,  Charlotte,  N.C.— 28201. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  ex¬ 
panding  20,000  offset  daily  newspaper 
in  growing  city  (Zone  8).  Must  have 
exi)erience,  aggressive  attitude,  and 
have  management  goals.  Opportunity 
for  person  to  assume  sales  position 
NOW — prove  self— and  move  into  man¬ 
agement  within  one  year.  Above-av¬ 
erage  salary  -|-  bonus  to  start  and  car 
allowance.  Send  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirements  to  Box  141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  fast¬ 
growing  northern  Calif.  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Excellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write;  Advertising  Director. 
Enterprise-Record.  Chico.  Calif. — 
9.5926. 

AD  MANAGER  for  well-established 
shopper,  (adding  news),  26,000  circula¬ 
tion  small-town,  zone  2 ;  some  edi¬ 
torial  background  helpful.  Good  future. 
Send  resume  to  Box  132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


LIBRARIAN  for  Zone  6  daily.  Morgue 
needs  revamping.  Send  resume,  salary 
expected,  to  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  A.M.  daily  in  Midwest 
seeks  copy  editor.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Good  experience  preferred,  but 
will  consider  potential.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  generous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
Box  6L  f^itor  &  ^blisher. 

REPORTER,  locally  inclined,  6-day 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Ideal  starting 
place — learn  all  phases-  move  up  fast. 
Send  resume  Box  40,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  morning  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  Must  have  some  experience 
and  be  a  real  self-starter.  Located  in 
a  remote  area  that’s  a  natural  for  the 
outdoorsman.  Send  resume  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  P.O.  Box  1267,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  04769. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Care  to  join  an  aggressive  newsteam 
on  a  growing  medium-sized  A.M.  paper 
in  western  Maryland  ?  We  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting-photography 
l)usition.  Your  experience  and  growth 
will  only  be  limits  by  your  own  abil¬ 
ity  and  initiative.  Applicants  with  1-2 
years  hard-nose  news  experience  will 
bo  given  particular  attention.  Send 
complete  resume  and  clips  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town.  Md.  21740. 

for  January  22,  1972 


LOCAL  COLUMNIST  for  Zone  6  SHARP  FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
daily.  Metro  area.  Proven  daily  pro-  needed  immediately  in  large  Southern 
ducer  of  humor,  human  interest.  Salary  university’s  information  services  of- 
open.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  66,  fice.  Send  resum4,  writing  samples 
^itor  &  Publisher.  and  salary  expectations  to  Box  66,  Eli- 

_ tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Mini- - 

mum  2  years  governmental  and  inves-  EXPERIENCED,  RESPONSIBLE,  pro- 
tigative  experience.  No  beginners.  Top  fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must 
reporting  ixtsition  on  aggressive,  local-  really  know  and  love  the  business, 
oriented  paper  in  state  capital.  Write  Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Edw.  D.  Casey,  Ebcecutive  Editor,  (Dommunity  Press,  Inc.,  P.O,  Box 
Evening  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md.  11606,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. — 27106. 
21401.  (919)  766-2883. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR 

A  majoc  corporation  in  Miami,  Florida  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  assume  responsibility  for  producing,  editing 
and  seeing  through  production  a  twice-monthly  corpo¬ 
rate  tabloid  newspaper. 

A  college  degree  in  journalism  and  a  minimum  of  5 
years  as  an  experienced  journalist  are  required. 

Excellent  benefits  with  beginning  salary  ranging  be¬ 
tween  $13,400  and  $15,000.  Please  reply  in  confidence 
by  sencling  a  detailed  resume  including  salary  history 
to: 

BOX  131,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Director  of 

Financial  Communications 

For  a  Major  International  Corporation 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  superior  public 
relations  professional  who  is  now  working  and  is  ready 
to  make  a  challenging  career  move.  It  calls  for  at  least 
ten  years  of  broad-gauged  corporate  or  agency  experi¬ 
ence  together  with  outstanding  writing  and  administra¬ 
tive  skills. 

The  position,  which  reports  to  our  senior  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive,  involves  a  close  working  relationship 
with  top  management.  Initial  activities  include  plan¬ 
ning  and  writing  the  annual  report,  preparation  of 
other  financial  reports  and  executive  speech  writing. 
Subsequent  responsibilities  will  involve  participation 
in  the  full  range  of  corporate  public  relations  programs 
and  materials  and  expanded  administrative  duties.  We 
offer  a  starting  salary  in  the  $25,000-$32,000  range  plus 
an  excellent  benefit  package  and  an  outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 

We  are  a  large  diversified  corporation  serving  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  markets.  The  position  is  located 
at  our  headquarters  in  a  major  midwestern  city.  Relo¬ 
cation  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  company. 

Please  submit  resume,  including  current  salary  and 
telephone  number  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  150,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlTOmAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDITOM^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRINTERS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
^'^ORCULAnON^ 


TOP  SMALL  DAILY  needs  younR,  $12. 000-PLUS  for  experienced  copy  PRINT  SHOP  MANAGER — Experi- 
experienced  reporter-photographer  to  editor.  i>iual  Opportunity  Elmployer  enced  printer  needed  to  manage  print 
handle  variety  of  writing,  some  edit-  in  zone  2.  Write  Box  130,  Editor  &  shop  in  Cayman  Islands.  Must  be  able 


ing.  plus  experimenting  with  us  in  Publisher. 
cable-TV.  Write  full  details  to  Roger  - 


to  upgrade  jobwork  and  add  new  ideas. 
Island  is  progressing  because  of  tour- 


Matz.  SENTINEL.  Fairmont.  Minn.  DKPEXDABI,E,  DEDICATED  XEWSMAX.  ists  and  tax  haven  status;  also  pro- 
56031.  experienced  all  phases  small-city,  non-  duce  weekly  newspaper  soon  going  bi- 

- metropolitan  reporting,  editing.  No  weekly.  Looking  for  ‘take-charge’  in- 

TMVircTir ATTVP  RFPORTFR  voune  sports.  No  camera.  Start  at  $10,000.  dividual  who  has  initiative.  Beautiful 
aggr^siv^  for  established,  nationally!  Skill  and  zip  will  ^ten  advancement,  sun-surf  climate.  Age  no  barrier, 
known  civic  watchdog  organization.  .at  the  top.  Prestigious  afternoon  American  management.  Details  to  Dick 

Will  work  closely  with  m^ia  inves-  daily  m  35,000  town,  zone  5.  If  your  Gentry,  The  Cayman  Pub.  Co,,  Ltd,, 
titfatinK  jfovernment  corruption  and  credentials  suit.  we;il  finance  your  Box  167.  George  Town,  Grand  Cay- 
publish  monthly  newsletter.  Terrific  trip  for  interview.  Confidential.  Box  man,  British  West  Indies. 

fH>Portunity  for  personal  advancement.  HI*  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - — 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  tjoixititd  t _ _ i  o 

Send  resume  and  letter  of  application  HOT-SHOT  municipal  newsman/editor.  PR^N’I'ER  Wyoming  daily.  LP. 

to  Box  76,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Area  5.  Must  be  intelligent,  self-motivated.  S 

_ _ creative.  Great  future.  Salary  to  start :  R'verton.  Wyo— 82501. 

^r-vTr-oAT  $150.  Box  no.  Editor  &  Publisher.  856-2244. 


GENERAL  STAFF  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced.  needed  on  Pacific  Northwest  ,  ,  *  .  i  i 

daily — circulation  25.000  and  growing.  MANA0IN0  EDITOR 

Good  Mlary.  fringes,  moderate  clinwte,  growing  40.000  daily  in  Midwestern 

interview  and  moving  expenses.  Give  newspaper  group.  Pull  responsibility  in 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


all  details,  reference.  All  replies  con-  directing  12  reporters  covering  urban  STAFF  WRITER  with  about  two 
fidential.  Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher.  affairs  in  a  complex,  politically-excit-  years’  experience  on  general  or  trade 

- ing  metropolitan  area.  Degree  and  magazine  (not  house  organ)  wanted 

JOIN  THE  LEADER!  successful  record  as  city  editor  or  as-  for  interesting  public  relations  as- 

Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  pioneered  sistant  required:  strong  copy  editing  signmcnt.  Would  require  research  and 
the  trend  toward  investigative  report-  experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary  writing  of  articles  as  well  as  contact 
ing  and  reader  representation  in  urban  and  benefits.  In-paper  and  in-group  with  magazine  editore  for  opportunities 
weekly  journalism.  As  our  staff  and  promotion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con-  to  channel  article  ideas  and  material 

number  of  editions  have  grown,  so  has  fidence  giving  complete  resume  and  to  them.  This  can  be  a  real  challenge 

our  need  for  management.  Now  we  salary  background  to  Box  14a,  Editor  for  a  personable  writer  who  wants  to 

need  an  assistant  managing  editor  ex-  &  Publisher.  do  more  than  just  the  writing  task, 

perienc^  in  finding,  motivating  and  Excellent  fringes,  merit  salary  in- 

supervising  skilled  professionals  to  -  creases.  Starting  salary  open,  ^nd 

pr^uce  the  nation’s  best  urban  week-  FREE  LANCE  samples  to  W.  Scott 

lies.  We  provide  a  good  compensation  _  Allan,  Public  Relations  Manairer.  Li- 


PROGRESSIVE  DIRECTTOR  on  medi¬ 
um-sized  daily  and  Sunday  seekinit 
more  challenge.  Fully  experienced  in 
modern  circulation  development.  Box 
71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MEAGER,  17  suc- 
cessful  years  experience  covering  every 
facet,  looking  for  a  challenge.  For  a 
man  who’ll  get  things  done,  write 
Box  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years'  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  76,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

'^^'^ISPLAY^ADVERflSIN^ 

ADVERTISING:  A-1  sales;  creative, 
effective  layouts ;  good  producer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  Box  127,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


need  an  assistant  managing  editor  ex-  &  Publisher.  do  more  than  just  the  writing  task, 

perienc^  in  finding,  motivating  and  Excellent  fringes,  merit  salary  in- 

supervising  skilled  professionals  to  -  creases.  Starting  salary  open,  ^nd 

pr^uce  the  nation’s  best  urban  week-  FREE  LANCE  to  W.  Scott 

lies.  We  provide  a  good  compensation  _  Allan,  Public  Relations  Manairer.  Li- 

TiAclcs^fA  iftfllflrv  friDO'^^s  ___  ocrfy  ^lutufll  lnsur&iiCG  CjO, ,  iTo  Bcr* 

tag)  a  gt^  ntace  to  raise  a  fa^tJ  FASHION-ORIENTED  STRINGER  keley  St..  Boston,  Mass-02117. 

and  the  f^rtunita  to  te^Jirad  o7the  "e^ded  in  Dallas.  Will  pay  top  dollar _ 

trend^’'ta°Tw\TaKF  Wri^^  8°-  Editor  &  Publisher.  . . 


to:  Paul  N.  Williams.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  4808 
S.  25th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  Central  West  Florida  daily. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST 


Must  be  sober,  mature,  aggressive.  Need  a  person  with  extensive  electronic  ^te  relations  b^kgroun'd  helpful.  Sal- 
alert  and  experienced  in  all  phases  of  background  to  maintain  Photon  560  ^ry  open  but  we  are  looking  for  a  per- 
news  operation.  Box  88,  Editor  &  and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six  achievement  and  are  prepared 

Publisher.  Fnden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic  ^  pay  ^-ell  for  plannin^r  and  execution 

■  ^uipment.  Must  be  willing  to  work  odd  ^f  imaginative,  productive  programs. 

K/1  A  Kl  A  PrriTl^P  hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Good  salary  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 

M/MN/AOIINO  CUIIWiN  plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex  133_  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  opportunity  for  real  accomplish- 

ment  is  available  to  the  individual  Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich.  48150.  _ _ _ _ __  __  __  __  __  __ 

with  imagination,  energy  and  manage-  -  c?  jr  e'csxe'iu 

ment  ability.  We  are  looking  for  a  EiXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot-  SALtSMtiyi 

young  but  experienced  news  executive  metal  shop,  12M  daily.  ITU  situation.  - 

to  lead  and  further  stimulate  a  pro-  Must  know  TTS  oiierating  unit  and  GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi- 

fessional  staff  in  the  development  of  perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El-  nent  writers,  seeks  additional  sales- 

its  talents.  We  believe  the  future  of  rod  and  Ludlow;  be  prepared  for  men  in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  per- 

local  print  journalism  is  in  the  photocomp  in  future.  Apply;  Clark  centage  of  sales  basis.  Box  22,  EMitor 

growth  of  strong,  well-written  sub-  Morrison.  Palladium-Times,  Oswego,  &  Publisher. 

urban  newspapers.  Our  organization  N.Y. — 13126.  _ _ 

has  pioneered  this  trend  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  offer  full  editorial  reeponsi-  - -  SALESMAN  for  growing  comic  strip; 

bility  and  top  salary  to  a  top  jour-  PHOTOGRAPHY  areas  open.  Will  be  a  good  sup- 

nalist.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Box  _ _  plement  to  your  regular  line.  Box  148, 

145,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  „  ,  ,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

_ TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  a  pho- 

-r  .  ..r .  T-  ^ ,  T  ,  .  tographer  ;  metropolitan  daily  experi-  _ 

HAWAH  CALLS:  13,500  circulation  ence  preferr^,  but  would  consider  an  nrvcv'iwrviuc  nrswrev-n - 

6-day  offset  newspaper  in  modern  com-  aggressive,  hard-working  applicant  of  PUSlllO.''iS  WANTED 

mercial  center  of  un-polluted  Island  lesser  experience  to  fill  th's  excellent  - - 

needs  experienced  person:  wire,  head-  opportunity  on  a  top  photographic  ADMINISTRATIVE 

line  writing,  page  layout.  Send  resume,  staff.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  _ _ _ 

s^plM  of  work  to  Editor,  Tribune-  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ottcimfoc  .  i.i,  ™  • 

Herald,  P.O.  Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii —  BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  experi- 

96720.  _ _ _  ,  _  -  ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 

_  DDwrcsnrtniu  wants  to  move  up  to  challenge  of  gen- 

^ rKC,SSI\%Jtnn  eral  manager  or  publisher’s  chair — any 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  - - — . — ^ ^ — -  zone.  Box  79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Distin^ished  national  professional  or-  NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  - 


-  ,  _  ,  enC©  j>r®I©rr©u»  DUl  WOUIQ  COn81Q©r  Rn  Drf^C¥TP¥i^1^C  wyr  A  m*M*i^*T*\ 

6-day  offset  newspaper  in  modern  com-  aggressive,  hard-working  applicant  of  PUSlllO.Ns  WANTED 

mercial  center  of  un-polluted  Island  lesser  experience  to  fill  th's  excellent  - - 

needs  experienced  person:  wire,  head-  opportunity  on  a  top  photographic  ADMINISTRATIVE 

line  writing,  page  layout.  Send  resume,  staff.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  _ _ _ 

s^plM  of  work  to  Editor,  Tribune-  Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ottcimfoc  vrAxiA/^iro  .  i.i,  ™  • 

Herald,  P.O.  Box  767,  Hilo,  Hawaii —  BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  experi- 

96720.  _ _  ,  _  -  ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 

_  DDwrcsnrtniu  wants  to  move  up  to  challenge  of  gen- 

^ rKC,SSI\%Jtnn  eral  manager  or  publisher’s  chair — any 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  - - — . — ^ ^ — -  zone.  Box  79,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Distin^ished  national  professional  or-  NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  - 

ericas:©,  ^ks  medium  ME&S  metro  operation  in  a nwto'TTCTXir*  \irAXTAr>vD  *■ 
skilled,  innovative  and  creative  Editor  jone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668  iklitor  &  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strong 

to  assume  full  editorial  responsibility  Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex-  '’“"'’d.  with  major  gains  on  20,000 

for  a  social  involvement  masrazine  di-  perience  and  salary  reauired.  daily.  Experienced  in  production-pro- 

rected  to  yountr  professionals.  The  sue- _ 1 _ motion.  Seeking  ad  director  or  ad- 


for  a  social  involvement  masrazine  di-  perience  and  salary  reauired.  ’  daily.  Experienced  in  production-pro- 

rected  to  yountr  professionals.  The  sue- _ 1 _ motion.  Seeking  ad  director  or  ad- 

cessful  candidate  likely  will  ^  a  Jour*  T>Dr*ccA#AVT  w  a  i.  ministrative  position.  Prefer  Area  1: 

nalism  graduate  with  strong  interest  i,  n  \  consider  relocation.  Write  Box  41, 

or  training  in  law.  Backgj^nd  evi-  ?  5""  Editor  &  Publisher. 

dancing  sensitivity  to  activist  social  i - 

«T,d  nolitical  i»i,A.  i.  e.iu.nti.1-  munity  with  Suburban  folder._  including 


m^aS?ne‘'eibi“htag‘^nTwrUikgTx!  ?hT“r^>tantial  ^WritTS^x"  'idito; 

perience  preferred.  Chance  to  give  new  *  p.ISuh.,  '  “  ^  ‘  production,  circulation,  publications, 

direction  and  character  to  a  well-  _ ! _  commercial  and  weekly  operatiims, 

established  publication,  have  editorial  FYPFRTFNrFn  PWFqqMAM  tnw  Uf  hravy  administrative  dut^. 

freedom  and  onnortnnifv  enver  ev-  iJ'A.t'ii/KlIiJMLLU  FK&bSMAN  for  let-  perienced  all  newspaper  departments. 

citing  and  meaningful  stories  con-  Excellent  future'Yor  on' rfild  jouraalism.  mMagement 

earning  the  "hot”  issues  of  society  p^Si  functions.  Consider  any  challenge,  pre- 

todav.  AddIv  bv  resum4  (including  “P'y  .  far  general  management  or  resiionsi- 

salary  data)  to  Box  138  Editor  &  *  PubliAer,  stating  bilities  preliminary  to  same.  Write  Box 

Publlriier  '  ®’  “'“r  &  qualifications,  experience  and  salary  128.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

x-uDiisner. _ required.  _ _ _ _ 

REPORTER- INVESTIGATIVE  WRITER  ASSISTANT  FOREMAN  for  29.000  YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  JAN.  ’72  Jr. 
needed  at  once.  Minimum  8  years  ex-  daily :  offset  color  experience  prefer-  B.A.  grad  seeks  starter  position  on  a 
perience.  Send  background  informa-  red.  Must  be  able  to  move  up  to  fore-  small-medium  daily  or  weekly;  have 
tion,  salary  needs  to  Box  135,  EMitor  man.  Top  wages,  moving  expense  al-  skills  that  are  adaptable  to  several 
&  Publisher.  Progressive  southern  New  lowance.  Call  V.  Wise,  Butler  (Pa.)  newspaper  functions.  Box  124,  EMitor 
England  newspaper.  >  Elagle  (412)  Z87-S771  collect.  >  ft  Publisher. 


les  as  wen  as  coniaci  cniT/mf  JI 

ditors  for  opportunities  tLlH  HJnt/tL, 

:le  ideas  and  material  - - — - 

an  be  a  real  challenge  EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 

e  writer  who  wants  to  POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 

just  the  writing  task.  MEDIUM  DAILY 

:es,  merit  salary  in-  Journalist,  35,  high  professional  stand- 
ig  salary  open.  Send  ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
'  samples  to  W.  Scott  city  desk  experience  with  suburban 
delations  Manager,  Li-  dailies— desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
isurance  Co.,  176  Ber-  paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi- 
on.  Mass — 02117.  torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe- 

_  cialized  journalism  education  program 

at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
LARGE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer- 
in  Zone  1  seeks  public  relations  gen-  ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  Editor 
eralist  to  assume  major  responsibili-  &  Publisher. 

ties  in  membership  relations  and  im-  _ _ _ _ _ _ „  — 

proved  communications  to  special  AWAY  ON  TOUR  STORTS  DESK? 

groups.  Substantial  experience  and  Not  on  my  life  1  If  you  have  a  major 
writing  skills  essential:  some  corpor-  sports  beat  to  offer,  then  we’ll 

ickground  helpful.  Sal-  turkey.  Seven  years’  experience. 

e  are  looking  for  a  per-  Box  10,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

nent  and  are  prepared  NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNEai.  28, 
planmng  and  execution  seeks  feature,  in-depth  investigative 
productive  programs,  spot,  possible  correspondency  for  ^st, 
nd  sala^  requirements  Midwest  outlets.  Leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher.  turned  in  research  ;  spark-plug  writer. 

Outgrowing  challenges  in  present  job. 

- - -  Strong  on  initiative.  National  wire 

r  PClflTiV  service,  daily  newspaper,  magazine 

_ _ experience.  M.A.  Journalism.  Clips. 

'  .pjjp  references.  California-based.  Box 

NDICATE  with  promi-  38,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

seeks  additional  sales-  — r;: - : - ; - ; 

ss  on  a  sustaining  per-  SPORTSWRITEJR,  23,  experienced  and 
s  basis.  Box  22,  EMitor  talented.  College  grad  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  sports  and  reporting. 

_  Anxious  for  ojiportunity  in  any  zone. 

Box  57,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

wXb^*^  BUSY~WEEnCLIK 

r  r«ular  line^x  m  SMALL  GROWING  DAILIES 

sh!^  '  SELF-STAR-nNG  woman  reporter. 

’  feature  writer:  some  camera:  can  re- 

write,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 

~  ~~  __  , . , _ -  degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 

DINS  WANTED  hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Will  re- 

- -  locate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 

yiSTRATIVE  ington.  British  Columbia,  Northern 

_ _  California.  Box  1687,  Elditor  ft  Pub- 

ANAGER,  with  experi-  - 

ises  of  newspaper  work.  EXPERIE^iCED  NEIWSMAN,  with  ex- 
up  to  challenge  of  gen-  cellent  references,  desires  feature  writ- 
>r  publisher’s  chair — any  ing  capacity  with  major  daily;  pre- 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  ferably  Arizona  or  Florida.  Box  129, 

_  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

1  MANAGER,  strong  HARD  WORKING  IDEALIST^  ^ 
major  gains  on  20,000  wants  to  learn  newspaper  business 
need  in  production-pro-  from  dedicated  journalists.  Ownrf 
ig  ad  director  or  ad-  successful  advertising  agency  and  pub- 
jsition.  Prefer  Area  1:  lished  monthly  magazine.  Prefer  Zone 
elocation.  Write  ^x  41,  5  or  8,  but  will  consider  challenging 

sher.  offer  anywhere.  Goal :  E’irst-rate  editor 

_  or  layout  editor.  S.  L.  Taylor,  306  N. 

Fillmore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 

ifAGEni,  17  years’  daily 

irculation,  publications,  WIRE  EDITOR.  31,  with  family,  seeks 
nd  weekly  operations  editorship  of  weekly  or  smaller  p.m. 
Iministrative  duties.  Ex!  daily.  Zone  2.  6  years’  nowspapCT  ex¬ 
newspaper  departments.  Perience  ph<^.  reporting,  editing 
jrnalism,  management  headwriting  layout.  J.  Frazier.  6B 
sider  any  challenge,  pre-  Hagerstown. 

lanagement  or  responsi-  Md.  21740. _ 

na^  l»  same.  Write  Box  NEWSMAN,  37—11  years  experience 
Publisher.  reporter,  desk — seeks  post  on  Zone  2 

- - — - -  daily-weekly.  Reliable,  honest.  Box  126, 

JITIOUS  JAN.  ’72  Jr.  Editor  ft  Publisher _ _ _ 

ks  starter  position  on  a  TRY  IT— YOU’LL  UKE  IT! 

daily  or  weekly;  have  Put  a  pro  on  your  sports  page.  Try  a 
'e  adaptable  to  several  six-year  veteran  who  wants  to  be 
ictions.  Box  124,  EMitor  picked  up  as  a  free  agent.  Box  146, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  22,  1972 


SALESMEN 


SALESMAN  for  growing  comic  strip; 
all  areas  open.  Will  be  a  good  sup¬ 
plement  to  your  regular  line.  Box  148, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER: 
Nationally  known  editorial-news-busi¬ 
ness  executive  with  solid  experience, 
sound  judgment,  and  drive  to  excel, 
seeks  top  job  on  medium-sized  to  large 
daily.  Areas  3  and  4  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Now  in  key  spot  on  premier 
Southeastern  daily.  Can  motivate  staff 
and  improve  product.  Box  30,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  now 
small  daily  editor,  seeks  key  spot  on 
large  P.M.  Box  47,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSTER  COUNTRY— Reporter  turned 
author;  nationally  published  in  maga¬ 
zines;  experience  in  daily,  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  as  eitor, 
reporter,  photographer ;  know  how  to 
run  darkroom.  Have  covered  police, 
fire,  city  hall,  features,  sports,  et  al ; 
no  objection  to  "drudge"  assignments. 
Desire  temporary  or  semi-permanent 
imsition  at  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
wife  and  two  children  while  complet¬ 
ing  a  totally  new  work  on  Custer 
Battle.  Proximity  to  battlefield  and/or 
Billings  preferred.  Will  pay  own  way 
from  Washington,  D.C.  Box  1703,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 34 — 7*^  years  on  politics 
and  government  beats  for  66H  and 
225M  dailies,  seeks  metro  reporting 
job  or  editing-executive-type  position 
on  smaller  paper — Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks 
editorial  management  challenge,  ideal¬ 
ly  with  opportunity  to  write.  Back¬ 
ground  :  top  wire  service  assignments 
12  years,  reporting  and  desk-personnel 
supervision.  Creative  editor  with  ex¬ 
perience,  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Mid-30’s.  Box  94,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence.  all  sports,  writing  preferable 
but  can  swing  on  desk.  South  or 
Southwest.  Box  86,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  WRITER 
seeks  employment  on  feature  staff. 
Metro  N.Y.  varied  experience.  Clips 
available.  Box  107,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  over  16  years 
wants  Zone  2  job.  Elxtensive  court¬ 
house,  local  government,  ijolice,  fea¬ 
tures  experience.  BA  English.  Can 
send  clips.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN/ REPORTER— has  B.A., 
Master’s  credits,  7  years’  experience- 
seeks  career  position.  Areas  1-2  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  travel.  Resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  63,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SCOTTISH  NEWSPAPERMAN,  very 
experienced,  is  anxiously  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  U.S.A.  Please  help 
me  to  find  editorial  work  and  satisfy 
a  life-long  ambition.  I  will  supply 
evidence  of  writing  ability  and  top 
references.  Box  89,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORME3R  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  fast¬ 
growing,  47,000  daily  in  suburban 
N.Y.C.  area  seeks  relocation,  prefer¬ 
ably  South  or  Southwest,  but  would 
consider  right  spot  in  Northeast.  23 
years'  exiierience  in  daily  field,  all 
phases  of  editorial  work.  Heavy 
knowledge  of  production,  including 
offset  conversion.  Box  82,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Seasoned  pro;  good 
man  for  your  rim  or  telegraph  desk. 
Was  on  N.Y.  Journal- American  for 
years.  Size  of  check  is  not  the  most 
important  thing.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box 
77,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER — all  women’s  interests.  Two 
degrees.  Photo/ radio/ TV.  Who’s  Who/ 
AHEA/HEIB/AWRT/USNR.  Box  105. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher;  or  (617)  927-5130. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 26 — 14  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  3  as  sports  information  di¬ 
rector.  B.S.  English ;  married;  vet¬ 
eran.  Seeking  career  opportunity  with 
newspaper  or  si>orts  PR.  Available 
now  I  Box  122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

RECEa^T  J-SCHOOL  M.A.— some  ex¬ 
perience  hard  news  and  features — seeks 
challenging  reporting  job,  any  zone. 
Box  109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  former  city  editor  on 
medium-size  daily — 15  years'  experi¬ 
ence — in  PR  last  four — rlesires  return 
to  firing  line  as  EDITOR  or  REJ- 
PORTER  (sports,  too)  ;  46,  family, 

college,  excellent  references.  Zones  5, 
2.  Box  103,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  TIRED?  Wake  it  up 
with  a  managing  editor  who  has  youth, 
imagination,  experience,  top  news  in¬ 
stincts  and  who  can  motivate  a  staff, 
handle  community  relations  and  cut 
costs.  Now  employed,  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord.  Box  67,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
needs  a  reporting  position.  My  back¬ 
ground  includes  a  B.S.  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  (1966)— a  M.S.  in  Biology  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  (1969) — 
teaching  experience,  and  some  scien¬ 
tific  writing  experience.  But  I  want  a 
reporting  jcd>,  any  size  paper,  daily  or 
weekly.  Salary  open.  Box  126,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  special  tal¬ 
ent  for  human  interest  seeks  daily  re¬ 
porting.  Prefers  Region  2.  Reporter 
2%  years  45,000  daily.  Army  reporter- 
editor  West  Point,  Saigon.  College  fea¬ 
ture  editor.  Past  year  as  stringer  for 
N.Y.C.  daily,  shook  up  resorts,  saved 
runaway's  life.  Box  151,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  of  West  Coast  p.m.  daily 
searching  for  “right’’  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  post  on  larger  daily:  also  quali¬ 
fied  as  general  manager  of  smaller 
paper.  Experienced  in  weekly  to  daily 
conversions  (2).  SOLID  employment 
history.  31  years  old  with  college  de¬ 
gree.  Box  120,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHE'R,  J- 
grad,  seeks  position  on  magazine, 
small  or  medium  daily.  Internship 
summer  ’71  as  general  and  court-beat 
reporter  on  Detroit  News.  College 
phoographer.  Any  zone.  Box  137,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  EDITOR-WRITER,  12 
years’  women’s  editor  medium  p.m., 
wants  to  relocate  in  Florida.  Ekliting, 
copyreading  or  writing  job  newspaper 
or  other  publication.  Previous  trade 
journal,  weekly  magazine,  encyclo¬ 
pedia  experience.  Good  with  camera. 
B.A.  cumlaude,  English  major.  Box 
147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAW  STUDEINT,  with  Ivy  League 
B.A..  wants  summer  job  in  journalism 
or  editorial  work.  Box  112,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  Gotham  10  years ;  B.A. 
Journalism.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  139,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WOMEIN’S  EDITOR  seeks  job  on  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  1  or  2-person 
department.  Arizona,  California,  Box 
116,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE-FOOD  EDITOR 
Unique  background  in  newspapers  and 
advertising.  Box  143,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTEIR — experienced  national,  lo- 
cal.  courts,  desk,  arts.  Car.  Any  hours. 
Box  142,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR  of  Michigan  Daily 
University  of  Michigan,  1970-71,  win¬ 
ner  of  feature  writing  awards  from 
Michigan  AP,  Detroit  Press  Club 
Foundation — currently  in  graduate 
school.  Harvard  University — seeks  in¬ 
teresting/demanding  summer  employ¬ 
ment.  Box  114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FDRMER  southwestern  newsman/edi¬ 
tor/publisher  wants  to  return  to  south¬ 
west.  Make  offer.  Box  113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  29,  seeks  news  li¬ 
brary  post  on  A.M.  daily.  Will  con¬ 
sider  any  U.S.  or  overseas  spot.  Over 
4  years  morgue  and  desk  experience  in 
Zone  3.  B.A.,  single,  draft-exempt, 

Box  121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  going  to 
Japan,  seeks  assignments  at  Olympics 
and  otherwise.  Worldwide  Films,  395 
Main  St.,  Metuchen,  N.J. — 08840. 
(201)  494-9500. 


SPORTS  EDITORS :  Nationally-pub¬ 
lished  baseball  free-lance  covering 
spring  training  on  Florida  Elast  Coast 
March  10-20  seeks  assignments — all 
angles.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
S3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DANCE  AND  MUSIC  CRITIC,  major 
Zone  2  daily,  will  write  lively,  in¬ 
formative  weekly  column  of  interviews 
and  national  events  in  the  performing 
arts.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACmmSTS 


EXPERIENCED  TTS  operator,  news¬ 
paper  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer :  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  ;  PR  degree ;  news 
and  ad  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Southern  Illinois 
university  grad.  ’71,  seeks  job.  Majored 
in  photography  with  courses  in  pub¬ 
lications,  commercial,  documentary  and 
art  photography.  Worked  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  photographer  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Own  photo  equipment.  Ron 
Johnson,  4120  W.  Rose  Lane,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. — 85019.  Any  zone. 


EXPERIENCE;  7  solid  years,  all 
phases  news  photography;  5  years  ad¬ 
vertising  agency;  summer  internship 
on  large  metroix>litan  daily.  Age  23, 
married.  Will  relocate — any  region. 
Box  134,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODVCTION 

MANAGEMENT/  SUPERVISOR 
Are  you  planning  conversion  7  Mechan¬ 
ical  excellence.  Weekly-small  dailies. 
35  years’  experience,  hot-type  through 
20  years  in  offset,  t>aste-up,  camera, 
Goss  presses.  Can  train  personnel. 
Will  relocate.  Box  93,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

REPORTER,  young,  seeks  interesting 
PR  position.  Five  years’  experience 
with  large  and  small  dailies.  College 
graduate.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COMMUNICATOR 
seeks  more  responsibility  and  pay  as 
PR  manager.  Skilled  in  initiating, 
creating  articles  on  company  opera¬ 
tions,  personalities;  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy,  advertising.  Einglish  degree. 
Married,  35,  one  child.  Salary  open. 
South,  Southwest,  West  Coast.  Box 
136,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


EINGLISH  GRADUATE  —  completing 
military  service  (LT.-USNR)  in  June 
— looking  early  for  chance  on  weekly, 
small  daily,  or  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism.  Know  I  can  write.  Need  that  elu¬ 
sive  break  for  experience  in  chosen 
field.  Well-travelled.  Interests  In 
sports,  politics,  human  interest.  Any 
zone;  prefer  Washingrton,  D.C.  area 
that  I  know  best.  Box  115,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ART  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER 
FEIATURE  WRITER 
Travelled  extensively  EJurope  and  South 
America.  University  degrees  in  for¬ 
eign  service.  E’luent  Spanish.  Excellent 
references.  N.Y.C.  resident  seeks  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  city.  Box  140,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  JOB  on  p.m.  daily 
sought  by  13-year  pro  with  college  de¬ 
gree  and  top  references.  Prefer  south¬ 
ern  Calif,  or  Ela.  Box  119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRIPLE  THREIAT:  Sound  reporting 
and  research  ability  with  experience  in 
business,  finance  and  ecology.  Prefer 
Southeast,  but  open  to  suggestions. 
Reply  Box  144,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Prevention  of  ad  piracy 


The  rapid  development  of  the  photo- 
oflFset  process  has  created  a  potential  of 
“ad  piracy”  that  has  plagued  many  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country.  In  the  last  five 
years,  two  newspapers  have  brought  suit 
to  protect  local  advertising  copy  created 
in  their  plants  from  being  lift^  bodily 
and  reproduced  in  shoppers.  Both  newspa¬ 
pers  received  adverse  decisions  in  the 
courts  but  out  of  the  cases  has  come  some 
clear  advice  on  what  newspapers  should 
do  to  protect  themselves  from  the  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  first  case  (11  28  66)  involved  the 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Publishing  Co.  v.  Win- 
mill  Publishing  Corp.  The  second  case  was 
(11  1  71)  Atlantic  City  Press  v.  Atlantic 
City  Advertiser. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  feels 
that  although  these  were  adverse  deci¬ 
sions,  “taken  together,  the  newspaper 
business  now  knows  where  it  stands  in 
this  field  of  law.  Whatever  gray  area  that 
existed  after  Brattleboro  has  been  taken 
care  of  by  Atlantic  City.” 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  all  newspapers,  ANPA  has  devoted 
its  General  Bulletin  No.  3,  January  13, 
1972,  to  the  subject  and  has  given  us 
permission  to  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

*  *  * 

"In  both  cases,  the  courts  concerned 
themselves  with  two  elements:  (a)  copy¬ 
right  and  (b)  assignment.  In  each  case 
the  court  ruled  against  the  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  one  of  these  vital  elements  was 
missing. 

“The  proper  answer,  as  a  result  of  the 
two  verdicts,  would  be  that  newspapers 
may  protect  themselves  from  shopper  pi¬ 
racy  by  (a)  obtaining  copyright  and  (b) 
inserting  a  proper  assignment  clause  in 
rate  cards  and  advertising  contracts 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  owns  title  to  all  advertising  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  and  that  no  reproduction  can 
be  made  without  prior  written  consent  of 
the  newspaper. 

“In  Brattleboro  in  1966,  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Vermont  Federal  District  Court,  holding 
that  where  a  newspaper  creates  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  whole  or  in  part  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser  and  there  is  no  express  agreement  as 
to  w'ho  will  hold  the  copyright,  the  court 
will  presume  that  the  advertiser  and  not 
the  newspaper  holds  the  copyright. 

“The  Appellate  Court  also  affirmed  the 
low’er  court’s  holding  that  the  photo  offset 
shopper  which  reproduced  the  Brattleboro 
Reformer  ads  was  not  guilty  of  unfair 
competition  or  unfair  trade  practice.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  court  would  not  negate  the 
proposition  that  a  newspaper  owns  a 
property  right  in  advertising  it  creates. 

“It  did  establish  a  rule  of  law  requiring 
that  a  newspaper  must  either  take  certain 
steps  to  protect  its  rights  or  be  faced  with 
the  presumption  that  the  advertiser  is  the 


owner  of  the  resulting  ad. 

“The  court  indicated  the  essential  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  decision  when  it  stated : 

“  ‘Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  services 
of  Reformer’s  advertising  department 
were  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  local 
businessmen  to  use  appellant’s  paper  as  a 
medium  of  exposing  their  wares  to  the 
public.  It  is  of  interest  that  Reformer’s 
soliciting  agents  failed  to  inform  any  lo¬ 
cal  merchant,  whose  advertising  business 
was  actively  sought,  that  the  paper  would 
have  exclusive  copyright  control  over  his 
advertisement,  and  that  the  advertiser  (in 
all  instances  a  small  merchant)  would  be 
barred  for  years  to  come  from  reproduc¬ 
ing  it  anywhere  without  the  Reformer’s 
consent.  It  seems  likely  that  the  local 
businessmen,  who  often  cooperated  in  de¬ 
signing  the  advertisements,  were  naive 
with  respect  to  the  complex  provisions  of 
the  copyright  law,  and  assumed,  because 
of  this  naivete,  that  the  price  they  paid 
the  Reformer  for  publishing  their  adver¬ 
tisements  entitled  them  to  have  the  same 
advertisements  published  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  unfair  in  these  circumstances  to 
place  the  burden  on  the  advertiser;  it  is 
far  more  equitable  to  require  the  Re¬ 
former  to  provide  by  express  agreement 
with  the  advertisers  that  it  shall  own  any 
copyrights  to  the  advertisements.’ 

“The  1967  opinion  by  ANPA  General 
Counsel  summed  up  the  decision  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  “  a  newspaper  will  own  the  copy¬ 
right  to  published  advertisements  created 
by  its  staff  where  it  complies  with  the 
copyright  notice  requirements  and  states 
its  claim  of  copyright  ownership  on  its 
rate  card  and  on  any  contract  proffered  to 
the  advertiser  prior  to  the  ci-eation  of  an 
advertisement.”  The  signature  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  on  an  express  agreement  with  the 
newspaper  in  respect  to  the  ownership  of 
the  copyright  to  the  ad  would  clearly  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Brattle¬ 
boro  case. 

“While  many  variations  are  possible  on 
the  language  of  a  contract  clause  which 


would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Brat¬ 
tleboro  case,  ANPA  General  Coiinsel  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  language  as  meeting 
those  requirements: 

“  ‘All  property  rights,  including  any 
copyright  intere^  to  any  advertisements 
produced  for  you  by  the  (newspaper), 
using  art  work  and/or  typography  fur¬ 
nished  or  arranged  for  by  us,  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  (newspaper).  No  such  ad 
or  any  part  thereof  may  be  reproduced 
without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
(newspaper).’ 

“On  Nov.  1,  1971,  the  last  gap  in  the 
Brattleboro  case  was  finally  closed  with 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  decision.  In  this 
cxse,  the  newspaper’s  rate  card  contained 
the  assignment  clause  and  although  the 
court  called  it  “rather  ambiguous,”  it  nev¬ 
ertheless  ruled  it  binding.  It  ruled  against 
the  Atlantic  City  Press,  however,  because 
of  the  lack  of  copyright. 

The  Press  had  brought  its  action  against 
the  shopper  upon  a  claim  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  under  state  law,  as  well  as  a 
contention  that  the  shopper  purposely  in¬ 
terfered  with  its  rights  under  the  “rather 
ambiguous”  provision  in  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  plaintiff  and  each  advertiser. 

“The  lower  court  dismissed  the  com¬ 
plaint  after  finding  that  there  was  no  un¬ 
fair  competition  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
the  assignment  was  without  legal  efficacy 
as  far  as  defendants  were  concerned  and 
that  any  remedy  plaintiff  might  have 
thereunder  was  against  its  advertising 
customers.  This  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  state’s  appellate  division. 

“The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  also 
affirmed. 

“  ‘It  appears  plain,’  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  ‘.  .  .when  an  article  is  unprotected 
by  a  patent  or  a  copyright,  state  law  may 
not  forbid  others  to  copy  that  article.  To 
forbid  copying  would  interfere  with  the 
federal  policy,  found  in  Art.  I,  para.  8,  cl. 
8  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  implemen¬ 
ting  federal  statutes,  of  allowing  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  copy  whatever  the  federal  patent 
and  copyrighj  laws  leave  in  the  public 
domain.’ 

“In  comparing  both  cases,  the  Court 
added: 

“  ‘The  largely  identical  case  of  Brattle¬ 
boro  Publishing  Co.  v.  Winmill  Publishing 
Corp.,  369  F.2d.  565  (2d  Cir.  1966),  holds 
that  advertisements  prepared  by  a  news- 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  proof  of  credibility  lies  not  in  the  shea 
weight  of  numbers  alone: 
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Speaks  no  evil. 


There  are  a  lot  of  data  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  market.  But  only  this  one  offers 
error  free  transmission  with  clean  tape  out¬ 
put.  It's  called  Datatran. 

Datatran  has  a  brand  new  kind  of  error  de¬ 
tection  system  which  listens  for  static,  signal 
fading  and  other  interference  during  trans¬ 
mission.  All  the  things  which  cause  garble. 

When  Datatran  hears  problems  it  stops  and 
retransmits  the  data  until  it’s  letter  perfect, 
before  it  ever  gets  to  the  tape  puncher  or 
phototypsetter. 

Datatran  operates  over  direct  dial.  Western 
Union  or  leased  lines.  It  has  also  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  future  use  in  telephone  com¬ 
munication  via  satellite.  It  transmits  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  120  characters  per  second — half 
duplex  or  full  duplex.  It  works  with  DEC, 

IBM  and  other  typesetting  computers  and 
processes  paper  tape  from  any  keyboard  in 
5,  6,  7,  or  8  level  codes. 

Error  free  data  transmission  for  the  typeset¬ 
ting  industry — and  we’re  the  only  company 
that  offers  it. 

Call  us  collect  for  more  information: 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  (206)  747-6960, 
or  write  us  at  1 3256  Northrup  Way,  Bellevue, 

Wa.  98005. 
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Total  prize  monies  have  been  doubled— from  $5000  to  $10,000— and 
there  is  still  time  to  enter  the  eighth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Entry  deadline  for  work  published  in  U.S.  newspapers  in  1971  is 
February  15.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 


One  first  prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  with  the  remaining 
$7500  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 


Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  Awards,  embraces  the 
environment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it.  This  could  include  recycling 
pollution  control,  overpopulation,  and  technological  development. 

It  could  also  include  the  conservation  of  soil,  forests,  vegetation,  wild¬ 
life,  open  space,  and  scenery. 


In  submitting  material,  contestants  are  not  required  to  enter  work 
in  a  specific  category.  Nominations  of  newspapermen  and  women, 
along  with  examples  of  their  work,  should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards 
at  this  address: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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